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Our Values 


Montana Department of 

Corrections employees 
respect the rights and 
dignity of all people. 


Our Goals 


Maintain the safety of the Montana public and the security of 
our citizens, communities and homes 


Earn public trust through openness and responsiveness 


Provide accurate, timely information and support that 
contributes to the restoration of victims of crime 


Reduce the risk of offenders committing more crimes by 
enhancing treatment programs in secure facilities and 
increasing dependence on community corrections programs and 
services, all of which are designed to help offenders succeed as 
productive, law-abiding citizens and remain out of prison 


Operate correctional programs that emphasize offender 
accountability and rehabilitation, staff professionalism and 
responsibility, public safety, and efficient use of taxpayer 

dollars 


Provide an employment and program environment based on 
professionalism, personal responsibility, and respect for each 
individual 


Corrections Code of Ethics 


(All newly hired Department of Corrections employees sign a statement 
agreeing to abide by this code.) 


1. | shall perform my duties with high standards of honesty, integrity and 
impartiality, free from personal considerations, favoritism and _ partisan 
demands. | shall be courteous, considerate and prompt when serving the public. 


2. | shall maintain respect and professional cooperation in my relationships with 
other department staff members. | will not sexually harass or condone sexual 
harassment of any person. | shall treat others with dignity, respect and 
compassion. 


3. | shall report job-related illegal or unethical behavior to the appropriate 
authority. 


4. | shall provide offenders with humane custody and care, void of retribution, 
harassment, abuse or mistreatment. | shall maintain confidentiality of information 
that has been entrusted to me and designated as such. | will not incur any 
personal obligation that could lead any person to expect official favors. 


5. | will not discriminate against any offender, employee or member of the 
public on the basis of age, race, gender, religion, creed, political belief or 
national origin. 


6. | shall conduct myself in a manner that will not demean offenders, fellow 
employees or others. 


7. | shall uphold the tenets of the United States Constitution, its amendments, 
the Montana Constitution, federal and state laws, rules and regulations, and 
policies of the department. 


8. Whether on or off duty, in uniform or not, | shall conduct myself in a 
manner that will not bring discredit or embarrassment to the Department of 
Corrections and the state of Montana. 


9. | will not use my official position for personal gain. 


10. | shall maintain acceptable standards of personal hygiene, grooming and 
neatness while on duty or otherwise representing the department. 


This statement of principles signed in 2006 governs the policies and 
practices of the Montana Department of Corrections. 
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Corrections Principles 


Since the beginning of the Schweitzer administration, Department of 
Corrections’ issues have been of primary importance. Faced with a 
constantly growing adult offender population, increasingly difficult 
juvenile offenders, overcrowded prisons, heavy workloads and 
thousands of felony arrest warrants waiting to be served, the 
administration recognizes the need for clear policy and direction. 


The following are Gov. Brian Schweitzer’s guiding principles for 
corrections: 


e Public safety underlies all decisions. 
The needs of crime victims and the obligation of offenders to 
make restitution to those victimized by their crimes will be 
recognized by corrections programs and officials. 
Rehabilitation services, with an emphasis on community 
programs, are essential in restoring offenders to productive, 
law-abiding citizens. 
Society, through its government, is responsible for managing 
offenders; government correctional facilities are preferred over 
private, for-profit operations. 


Incarceration of offenders should take place in Montana rather 
than out of state. 


. Brian Schweitzer Director Mike Ferriter 


“AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER" 
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ON THE COVER: Corrections encompasses a variety of programs. Clockwise from far left: a tower at 
Montana State Prison at Deer Lodge, a sign marks the Missoula probation and parole office, the Great 
Falls Prerelease Center, Pine Hills Youth Correctional Facility in Miles City, and the Passages facility in 
Billings, which includes a drug treatment center, sanction and assessment program, and prerelease center. 
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Executive Summary 


he past two fiscal years for the Montana Department of Corrections were a time of significant advances in 
| programs, facilities and services, but also fiscal challenges that were felt statewide as the recession’s impacts 
arrived in the Treasure State. 

The department made strides in upgrading an aging physical plant at Montana State Prison, addressing individual- 
ized needs of offenders in the community and preparing inmates for leaving prison. At the same time, the agency 
addressed difficult fiscal times through budget cuts built on the premise of maintaining public safety. 

With crime rates falling in Montana for four out of the past five years, it’s not surprising that the corrections 
system’s overall offender population saw its smallest increase in at least 20 years, growing by only 0.9 percent 
between 2008 and 2010. The more rapid growth in the prison population — 5.9 percent in the past two years — remains 
a concern for corrections officials even as they continue to develop alternatives to prison. 

Since 2005, the number of offenders in community corrections programs — primarily treatment and sanction centers 
— increased by more than 130 percent, while prerelease center populations grew by 40 percent and probationers and 
parolees increased more than 18 percent. Meanwhile, the male prison population grew 5 percent and the number of 
female inmates declined 13 percent. 

In the past two years alone, alternatives to prison experienced a 10 percent increase and prerelease centers had a 6 
percent growth. 

These trends reflect a commitment by the Schweitzer administration to emphasize the ability of community 
corrections programs to address the individualized needs of offenders effectively and less costly, while reserving 
prison for those offenders who need that level of secure care as a matter of public safety. 

Declining revenue projections required the department to trim $6.8 million from an already tight biennial budget 
by reducing use of some treatment programs, delaying a new prerelease center and computer replacements, eliminat- 
ing use of some leased vehicles, postponing rate increases for some contractors and cutting the operating budget of 
Montana State Prison. 

The Sanction Treatment Assessment and Revocation Transition (START) center got a new home in August 2010, 
marking continued evolution of a pilot program started in 2005. Offering an alternative to prison for offenders 
violating conditions of their community placement, START’s new facility increased capacity from 88 to 118 beds, 
with 10 beds for offenders with mental health issues. 

The department used a $925,000 federal grant to hire and train eight probation and parole officers to focus on two 
significant issues in the corrections population. Five of the officers — located in the reservation-area communities of 
Cut Bank, Glasgow, Hardin, Havre and Polson — specialize in Native American offenders, who have a recidivism rate 
that is 33 percent higher than non-Indian offenders. 

The other three officers — in Butte, Hamilton and Livingston — deal with the large population of offenders whose 
problems with both mental illness and chemical dependency make it difficult for them to succeed in the community. 
An estimated 42 percent of offenders supervised by the department have such co-occurring disorders. 

The department continued working with a local steering committee to develop a prerelease center in Northwestern 
Montana, the only major urban area of the state without such a facility. The original Kalispell site selected by the 
committee met opposition from neighboring landowners, prompting the group to consider another location. 

The first assessment of Montana’s methamphetamine treatment programs brought good news, showing that none 
of the almost 300 offenders completing the programs had been convicted of a new drug crime. 

Montana State Prison undertook an ambitious series of construction projects approved and funded by the 
Legislature. The projects involved upgrades in several housing units to meet standards for disabled access, improve 
security and energy efficiency, and add needed storage and visiting space. 

Inmates at Montana State Prison had access to a new program aimed at helping them learn to change their behaviors 
to improve their chances of success when released. Montana Women’s Prison, in cooperation with MSU-Billings, 
launched a program to provide marketable work skills for inmates that will help them find and keep jobs when 
returning to communities. 

The state’s two secure youth correctional facilities continue to maintain population levels that are well below 
capacity, reflecting the effectiveness of community-based programs for juveniles. 

Despite the likelihood of additional budget challenges in the future, the Department of Corrections remains 
committed to ensure taxpayer money is spent carefully and wisely in an effort to provide offenders with efficient, 
effective and appropriate services and meaningful opportunities to become productive, law-abiding citizens. 


Major Accomplishments 


Received a study of the state’s methamphetamine 
treatment programs that found none of the nearly 300 
offenders completing the program had been convicted 
of new drug crimes 

Collaborated with Montana State Prison’s victim in- 
formation officer to provide victim impact training for 
300 offenders in the prison’s intensive treatment units 
Reduced workers’ compensation insurance claims, 
resulting in a 2011 premium decrease of $473,000 
Revamped the Intensive Challenge Program (boot 
camp) at Montana Women’s Prison into an orienta- 
tion unit to better prepare new inmates for successful 
entry to the prison and therapeutic community model 
Developed and implemented features in the Offender 
Management Information System for tracking ran- 
dom drug testing, grievances, prison rape investiga- 
tions, facility visiting, chronological entries, and 
victim information 

Decreased spending on overtime for Montana State 
Prison correctional officers by $500,000 in two years 
and made progress in achieving adequate staffing 
relief factor 

Obtained re-accreditation from the American Correc- 
tional Association for juvenile parole and Pine Hills 
Youth Correctional Facility, with each program earn- 
ing a perfect compliance rating of 100 percent 
Launched the “Corrections Distance Education Pro- 
gram,” which provides staff 24/7 access to training on 
a variety of subjects, automated enrollment and track- 
ing of all online professional development 

Moved the START revocation and sanction center to 
new, larger quarters with 10 of the 30 additional beds 
designated for offenders with mental illness 

Using a federal grant, hired eight specialized proba- 
tion and parole officers to focus on reducing recidi- 
vism among Native American offenders and those 
rural offenders with both mental health and chemical 
dependency problems 

Oversaw a budget in which spending was within 2 
percent of projections for fiscal year 2010 

Reduced the number of on-the-job accidents at Mon- 
tana State Prison by 39 percent due to efforts of the 
safety committee 


Increased academic achievement at Pine Hills and 
Riverside by at least one grade level in a 90- to 
180-day time frame 

Developed a Re-entry Task Force, a cooperative ef- 
fort by community corrections and prison system to 
help transition offenders without duplication of ser- 
vices and to coordinate with communities around 
Montana to ensure a continuum of care providing 
inmates with as smooth a transition as possible to 
their communities 

Expanded canteen services to all Montana correc- 
tional facilities, offering commissary services to 
more than 2,200 inmates with no increase in civilian 
staff 

Supported partnership with Montana State Universi- 
ty-Billings to offer inmates classes including work- 
place math, family economics and _ financial 
education, fundamentals of writing and employment 
skills 

Developed and implemented an agency fleet vehicle 
management program 

Launched a system that allows families of inmates to 
deposit money into inmate accounts using the Internet 
rather than cumbersome money orders 

Updated and transitioned the offender legal access 
system to a more efficient and cost-effective system 
Implemented the Youth Management System for 
tracking juveniles and electronically managing infor- 
mation about them 

Assisted offenders in obtaining almost 2,700 personal 
documents in the past two years, including state iden- 
tification cards, Social Security cards, birth certifi- 
cates and driver licenses, to assist them when leaving 
prison 

Launched post-secondary education certificate and 
associate degree programs through Flathead Valley 
Community College and Dawson Community Col- 
lege, utilizing grant funding for youthful offenders 
Implemented for inmates the STEPS (Steps to Eco- 
nomic and Personal Success) and New Directions 
programs, which are designed to change beliefs and 
attitudes that cause behaviors leading to incarceration 


Director’s Message 


ffective corrections is about inno- 
H vation and a willingness to look 

beyond what has always been 
done in an effort to find more effective 
methods of supervising offenders. Mon- 
tana correctional professionals are never 
satisfied with the status quo. We always 
want to further reduce recidivism, meet 
victims’ needs and improve the chances 
for offenders to build crime-free lives 
that enhance public safety. 

In Montana, we have been very 
successful in achieving those goals. Our 
incarceration rate is lower than that of 
33 states, and our recidivism rate is be- 
low average among the states that mea- 
sure it the same way. We are expanding 
the ability of victims to register for noti- 
fication of offender status changes, operating meth 
treatment programs with good track records and broad- 
ening re-entry programs for inmates. 

While these are significant developments in 
Montana’s corrections system, we still face challenges. 
Crime continues to occur and some offenders fail to 
take advantage of services offered to them. 

Tough fiscal times lie ahead as we continue strug- 
gling to maintain necessary services and programs in 
the face of limited revenue and tight budgets. We 
realize that, like all Montanans, the department must 
do some additional belt-tightening and continue to look 
for ways to be efficient. 

What we won’t do is jeopardize public safety. 
Montanans expect offenders to be held accountable 
and have opportunities for rehabilitation. Those remain 
the mainstays of the Montana Department of Correc- 
tions’ mission. 

The effects of the recent economic downturn go 
beyond the budget. As the economy shrank, so did the 
number of jobs. Employment is a key for offenders 
trying to turn their lives around and the inability to find 
work can be a severe setback, especially for those 
being released from prison. 

We provide an array of training programs to make 
inmates more employable when they return to their 


Whe Aen, 


communities and Montana employers 
have always worked well with the depart- 
ment in helping offenders get and keep 
jobs. Employers deserve thanks from all 
Montanans for their contribution to public 
safety and their willingness to help others 
leave lives of crime behind. 

By any measure, corrections is a very 
unique profession. We deal with an inher- 
ently unpredictable population and have 
little control over the number of offenders 
placed under our jurisdiction. But we con- 
tinue to look for new ways of doing busi- 
ness that are more effective and make 
wise use of taxpayers’ dollars. 

The Montana Department of Correc- 
tions boasts some of the most dedicated 
and professional public employees any- 
where. They recognize that what they do makes a 
difference and can actually save lives. They work hard 
and get satisfaction from more than a paycheck. I 
consider it a privilege to work with them every day. 

We lost two of our best in 2010. 

Jim Hunter was superintendent at Pine Hills Youth 
Correctional Facility for 10 years, but had committed 
his life to helping juvenile offenders. He brought pas- 
sion and personality to his work, setting an example for 
all those worked in adult and youth corrections. 

Mary Greene was the department’s policy specialist 
for six years and worked for the agency since 1999, 
managed more than 230 policies that govern all that 
corrections does and ensure consistency and fairness in 
department operations and procedures. Her dedication 
to proper review and revision of those department 
guidelines prompted a rare level of admiration from 
her co-workers. 

To Jim and Mary, we dedicate this 2011 biennial 
report. The achievements and progress chronicled here 
are a result of efforts by them and their colleagues. As 
you page through this book, remember them as just two 
of the hundreds of corrections employees who strive 
every day to meet the expectations of Montanans who 
made safer by what they do. 


‘Holding offenders accountable and offering opportunities for their rehabilita- 
tion remain matustays of the Montana Department of Corrections mission.” 
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Director’s Office 


he director’s office provides leadership, determines direction and establishes 
overall policy for the department. It is the primary contact with the governor’s 
office, other state agencies and the Legislature. It often is the face of the 
department to the general public and is responsible for addressing major issues and 
questions raised by citizens, policymakers and the news media. The office’s functions 
lend support and assistance to all operations, facilities and divisions within the 
Department of Corrections. 


The office includes the following functions: 


The director, appointed by the governor, oversees all operations of the department 
and directs development of the agency’s broad goals, policies and program develop- 
ment based on guidance from the governor’s office. The director is the final decision- 
maker on most significant department issues and represents the agency in the 
governor’s Cabinet and at major events, before legislative committees and in public 
gatherings. 


The general counsel’s office is responsible for providing legal services to the 
director’s office and to the department’s support divisions: Administrative and 
Financial Services, Information Technology and Staff Services. The general counsel 
also provides legal support for the Youth Services Division and the state Board of 
Pardons and Parole. She is responsible for reviewing agency contracts, administrative 
rule development and tort claims responses. The attorney also collaborates with 
lawyers within the Legal Services Bureau. 


The health services administrator and staff ensure the serious mental and medical 
health needs of thousands of offenders are met and affords offenders the opportunity 
to learn to be responsible for their own health care. 


For general 
statistical 
information about 


The Health Services Bureau fulfills the state’s responsibility to provide appropriate 
health care to incarcerated offenders and holds service providers accountable for 
supplying quality care that is timely and necessary for medical conditions being 
2 treated. The bureau oversees a team of health-care providers creating an integrated 
see Appendix A and comprehensive system capable of delivering quality health care in all correctional 
facilities and programs. The staff focuses on preventing disease, relieving pain, 
diagnosing health complaints, and treating acute and chronic health conditions with 
appropriate medical, psychiatric, dental and vision services. 


the department, 


| 


£ 


‘ . , | : e Pt 
Diana Koch | Myrna Omholt-Mason Cathy Redfern Laura Janes Bob Anez 
chief general executive assistant Health services Health Services behavioral health | communication 
counsel administrator Bureau chief program facilitator director 
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DOC Director Mike Ferriter addresses a 
group of new probation and parole officers 
upon completion of their training. 


Montana’s corrections system faces myriad health-related challenges, 
including long distances between facilities, difficulty recruiting and 
keeping medical staff in remote locations, lack of medical care in smaller 
communities and an aging offender population with numerous health 
issues. The bureau strives for consistent delivery of services, aggressive 
efforts to control costs and improved treatment methods. 


At Montana State Prison alone, more than 500 offenders are in chronic 
care programs for such problems as heart disease, seizure disorders, 
diabetes, pulmonary disease and AIDS/HIV. Many offenders receive 
treatment for multiple chronic health problems. End-of-life care for 
serious illnesses, including end-stage liver disease and cancer, also is 
provided. Discharge planning services focus on providing necessary 
medications and coordinating with community providers for follow-up 
health care when offenders leave the correctional system and re-enter 
society. 


The bureau includes the department’s liaison with the Department of 
Public Health and Human Services, which operates programs that often 
shares responsibility for some of the same offenders supervised by 
corrections. The behavioral health program facilitator addresses the 
treatment needs of offenders with both serious mental illness and sub- 
stance-abuse disorders. 


The communications office is the department’s primary contact for 
citizens, the news media, and other state and federal agencies seeking 
information about the department, its programs, services and relevant 


issues. The communications director fields most inquiries and ensures 


they are answered promptly and accurately, referring them to the appro- 
priate staff members when necessary. He works with staff to develop 
and maintain a focused, consistent and understandable message regard- 
ing department programs, policies, projects and plans. The office also 
schedules newspaper, radio and TV interviews with the department 
director and other department staff. The communications director coor- 
dinates with staff in preparing news releases and other documents 
intended for publication that deal with the department, its programs and 


issues. 


The office produces a bimonthly department newsletter and a biennial 
report in advance of each legislative session. It prepares other depart- 
ment documents for publication and distribution to the public, legislative 
committee and special-interest groups. The office provides media rela- 
tions advice and training to department staff. It also maintains contacts 
with TV, print and broadcast media, as well as key state government 
policymakers to ensure they are kept updated on department initiatives. 
The communications director is the agency contact in the coordinated 
state emergency plan for natural disasters, terrorist events and other 


emergencies. 


The victim programs office is the contact point for victims of crime and 
their families. The victim programs manager’s duties and the functions 


of that office are discussed on pages 11-12. 
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Health services are administered within the 
director’s office. Here, Todd Boese, assistant 
director of nursing at Montana State Prison, 
takes the temperature of an inmate. 


Victim Information and 
Notification Everyday 
(VINE): 

(800) 456-3076 


DOC Victims Hotline: 
(888) 223-6332 


VINELink” 


www.vinelink.com 


www.cor.mt.gov 


“Crime Victims 
aré @ strong, 
diverse group of 
sunivors that we 
support and assist 
in their journeys 
through thé 
criminal justice 
maze toward 
héaling.” 


~Sally Hilander 


For related 
Statistical 


information, 
see Appendix B 


Victim Programs 


victim programs manager in the director’s office administers several pro- 

A grams that inform, involve, educate and empower crime victims whose adult 

offenders are under department supervision. The manager provides referrals 

to victim advocacy programs and crisis services around the state, and 
collaborates with department and parole board victim services staff. 


Victim notification about the current custody status of offenders may be the most 
vital victim service because knowing the current whereabouts of those who harmed 
them, their families and friends is essential to their sense of safety and personal power. 


For victims with offenders in prison, Montana subscribes to VINE (Victim Informa- 
tion and Notification Everyday), a service of Appriss Inc. in Louisville, Ky. Victims 
sign up for VINE to receive automated phone or e-mail notification about parole 
hearings, transfers to other prisons, escapes, pending releases and offender deaths. 
Inmate families, Department of Corrections staff, judges and law enforcement also 
use the VINE service. 


Victims with offenders in community-based placements may register with the depart- 
ment for notification. Facility staffs are responsible for notifying registered victims 
when an offender moves to another location or custody level. The department is 
looking for ways to increase the number of victim registrations and improve the 
notification process. 


Victims and other members of the public can access basic conviction and custody 
information about offenders on the Correctional Offender Network (CON) via the 
State of Montana website at http://mt.gov or the department’s home page at 
www.cor.mt.gov. VINE registrations increased tenfold in 2007 with the addition of a 
direct link from CON to the VINELink site. The agency’s site also provides links to 
other Montana victim programs, including the state Justice Department’s sexual and 
violent offender registry and crime victims’ compensation program. 


The victim programs manager answers a toll-free information hotline at (888) 223- 
6332 for those seeking custody information about offenders; referrals to domestic 
violence intervention services and shelters, sexual assault crisis counseling and 
victim/witness advocates in law enforcement and prosecutorial offices in Montana’s 
56 counties. The manager also maintains contact with victims : ; : 
throughout the state to ensure that the department considers 
their concerns in making policy decisions. 


The department supports restorative justice, a criminal jus- 
tice concept that focuses on healing for all parties affected by 
crime, including victims, communities and offenders. Three 
restorative justice programs reflect the department mission by 
promoting positive change in offender behavior and 
supporting victims of crime. 


Victim impact panels at Treasure State Correctional Training 
Center (TSCTC) and two prerelease centers provide a 
respectful and safe atmosphere for victims to discuss with 
offenders the ripple effects of crime. Victims volunteer to 
reveal, at a deeply human and heartfelt level, how the crime 
harmed them, their families, friends, and communities. The 


. - t 
ee Bie 


Sally K. Hilander 
victim programs 
manager 
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act of publicly voicing their pain and anger to the offenders serves as a catalyst to help victims reclaim their lives. Evidence 
suggests that offenders are less likely to re-offend once they personalize their crimes. TSCTC trainees have written 
hundreds of letters in which they speak to the effectiveness of victim impact panels. Victims assist the victim programs 
manager by providing a victim impact segment during Probation and Parole Officer Basic Training at the Montana Law 
Enforcement Academy. A victim impact panel was included as part of victim services training during the 2009 Montana 
Correctional Association annual meeting. 


Victim-offender dialogues are face-to-face meetings in which victims can ask questions about the crime only their offenders 
can answer. Victims initiate the dialogues and offenders participate voluntarily. The victim programs manager and a trained 
volunteer facilitator conduct months of preparation separately with the victim and offender prior to a dialogue. Family 
members of homicide victims request dialogues more often than any other victim group. 


The offender accountability letter bank provides adult offenders an 
opportunity to make amends to their victims. Case managers and 
victim services staff help offenders identify their motives for 
reaching out to their victims so the letters do not blame others or 
minimize their crimes. The victim programs manager receives the 
finished accountability letters and notifies the victims, who decide 
whether to receive the letters or respond to the offenders. 


Prison inmates are the newest audience for department victim 
impact training. At the request of Montana State Prison treatment 
staff, the victim programs manager and the victim information 
specialist provided victim impact training in the past year for about 
400 offenders. The focus is on victim sensitivity and the effects of 
crime on others. 


The victim programs manager and department’s restitution unit 
participate in Montana Law Enforcement Academy training for 
probation and parole officers and for county victim/witness advo- 
cates. The curriculum includes VINE, victim-offender dialogue, 
victim impact panels and victim sensitivity training. The prison 
victim information officers conduct ongoing training to increase 
staff awareness of victim issues. Montana State Prison periodically 
hosts training for county victim/witness advocates from around 
Montana. 


partment of Corrections, talks with Steven Marquis, 
Broadwater County undersheriff, about his award 
as one of three 2010 victim advocates of the year. 


Accomplishments: 

e With prison victim information officers, presented a victim services training module and victim impact panel at the 
2009 Montana Correctional Association annual conference 

e Helped the Helena Prerelease Center start a victim-impact curriculum that culminates with an event in which victims 
in the community speak to the offenders about the ripple effects of crime 

e Conducted a victim-impact panel as part of victim services training during probation and parole officer basic training 
Co-facilitated two victim-offender dialogues in which an adult incest victim and the mother of a murdered child met 
face-to-face with their offenders to discuss the crimes’ impacts 

e Initiated the preparation phase for four victim-offender dialogues involving cases of vehicular homicide, incest and 

deliberate homicide, and conducted follow-up visits with inmates who have participated in dialogues 

Identified deficiencies in the department victim notification process and drafted a new strategy to address issues 

Revamped the victim services menu on the DOC website with new information and links to other information sources 

Provided victims services training for prerelease centers 

Met with the Montana County Attorneys’ Association board regarding a collaborative effort to increase the number of 

victims who register with the department for notification required by state law 

e Assisted in forming the Montana Alliance for Families Touched by Incarceration, a multi-agency collaboration 
dedicated to preserving family relationships when a family member goes to prison. The alliance published a manual for 
caregivers who inherit parenting roles for children when one or both parents go to prison 
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Board of Pardons & Parole 


r V he Montana Board of Pardons and Parole is a panel of citizens responsible for 
determining which inmates are released early from prison sentences and the 
conditions imposed on those offenders while completing their sentences 

under supervision in the community. It also is responsible for parole revocations and 
executive clemency recommendations (pardons and commutations). 

The seven-member board, appointed by the governor to staggered four-year terms, 
carefully reviews each eligible inmate nearing the end of a period of incarceration 
(usually a fourth of a prison term) set by the court. It grants parole only when it 
determines the inmate can be released without detriment to the himself or herself or 
to the community, and that release is in the best interests of society. 


“The board The board was created in the 1889 Montana Constitution, which authorized the 
7 governor to grant pardons, remit fines and forfeitures, and commute punishment 
promotés fair aud subject to approval of a Board of Pardons. 


The 1907 Legislature provided for parole of prisoners and authorized the state 
Board of Prison Commissioners to grant paroles. For the next 48 years, the Board of 
Aecisions based OWN Pardons handled executive clemency cases and the Board of Prison Commissioners 

, handled paroles. The 1955 Legislature combined the functions of the two boards 
P ublic sa fe ty into a single Board of Pardons. 


consistent 


Victim c OUCELNS, The board was renamed the Board of Pardons and Parole in 1995, reflecting that 
. most of its work involves parole decisions. 
SUCCESS Ful Lnmaté The board can appoint two-member hearing panels that have full authority to 
re-e ntryf aud deny, grant or revoke paroles. The board includes two auxiliary members and all 
members must receive training in American Indian culture and problems. 
sensible usé Inmates must serve at least a fourth of a prison sentence and 30 years of a life 


sentence before becoming eligible for parole, unless otherwise ordered by a court. 

The board is administratively attached to the Department of Corrections for 
budgetary purposes. It operates as an autonomous agency with its own 10-member 
staff of a director, five analysts and four administrative support employees. The 
board sets its own policies independent of the department. 

The department, not the board, is responsible for the care and custody of inmates 
and for supervision of parole and probation officers. 

This independence is important because it creates a flexible system of punishment 
with proper checks and balances. The board can review offenders based on commu- 
nity safety without being unduly influenced by the pressures of corrections system 
management. 

In making parole decisions, the board conducts public 
hearings at which community members, including vic- 
tims and criminal justice authorities, may express their 
opinion regarding parole release. The board also consid- 
ers many factors including how an offender has adjusted 
while incarcerated, criminal history, the nature and se- 


of state resources.” 


-Craig Thomas 


For related verity of the crime, and prior behavior in the community. 
: statis tical The board is a body that, among its other responsibil- 
information, ities, is required to review the “products” of correctional 
See pages A-26 programs. The distinct roles of corrections and the board 
and A-27 create an effective system where the ultimate purpose is 
protection of citizens and appropriate placement of of- 
fenders. 

More information about the board can be found at its 

web site: http://www.mt.gov/bopp. Craig Thomas 


executive director 
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“Taxpayers ASErve 
to kuow that 
government ls a 
good steward of 
thelr money. Our 
Job is to ensure 
taxpalfers are not 
disappointed.” 


-Rhouda Schaffer 


For related 
statistical 


information, 
see Appendix C 


) \ ww me { 
Rhonda Schaffer 
division 
administrator 


Kara Sperle 
Budget & Program 


Administrative & 


Financial Services 


r “Y he Administrative and Financial Services Division is responsible for manag- 
ing the department’s $194 million total annual budget and providing fiscal- 
related support services to all programs. The division ensures the accuracy, 

integrity and timeliness of department-wide financial information by promoting 

fiscal accountability, compliance and sound financial management that benefits 
department employees, crime victims and all Montana taxpayers. 


The division, headquartered in Helena, has offices at Montana State Prison in Deer 
Lodge and Pine Hills Youth Correctional Facility in Miles City. The division has 
three bureaus. 


The Budget and Program Planning Bureau identifies funding resources and 
needs, develops the department’s biennial budget and monitors agency activities that 
have a fiscal impact. Those resources must cover projected growth in the offender 
population as well as support and administrative functions. The bureau provides 
federal grant management, leads the department’s participation in the budget-prep- 
aration process, develops fiscal notes during legislative sessions, responds to bud- 
get-related legislative requests between sessions, and participates in union 
negotiations. Bureau staff develops monthly reports to help managers ensure the 
agency is on target with spending. If spending threatens to exceed budgeted levels, 
the bureau is responsible for developing a plan to maintain fiscal balance. 


The Contracts Management Bureau is responsible for development and oversight 
of 260 contracts worth $74 million, or 40 percent of the department’s annual budget. 
The contracts include those for offender services and programs provided by private 
businesses or other government agencies, and building and office leases. The bureau 
coordinates public procurement and contracting procedures, and manages the re- 
quest-for-proposals process used to solicit offers and select contractors to provide 
community corrections services and programs. The bureau also is responsible for 
and management of numerous cellular phone plans, fueling cards, and procurement 
cards used by employees in their programs. The bureau recently began implementa- 
tion of the fleet vehicle management program intended to more effectively manage 


al 


Gary Willems 
Contracts Management 


Kimberly Timm 
Accounting Bureau 


Armando Oropeza 
compliance 


chief 


Planning Bureau 
chief 


Bureau chief 


monitoring supervisor 
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fuel economy and mileage, and to reduce vehicle related expenditures. In 
fulfilling that obligation, the bureau coordinates collection and submis- 
sion of specific vehicle data that is used to verify agency compliance with 
the fuel-economy initiative and to confirm agency efforts and progress to 
increase the department’s overall vehicle use efficiency. 


The Accounting Bureau is responsible for all payables, receivables, 
intra-agency transactions, accounting, asset inventory records, internal 
and statewide financial reporting, records retention and management of 
all financial activity associated with federal grants. Staff develops the 
annual daily cost calculations for housing inmates in contracted regional 
prisons, manages inmate welfare funds and handles expenditure financial 
accounting. It coordinates all inmate account banking transactions, man- 
ages department payroll operations, updates and maintains payroll files, 
and provides technical assistance and training to staff concerning 
timesheet preparation, payroll rules and procedures, and deduction infor- 
mation in compliance with appropriate laws, rules, procedures and labor 
agreements. 


The Collections Unit within the bureau is responsible for the collection 
and disbursement of court-ordered victim restitution from adult felony 
offenders. Payment can be made through conventional checks or by using 
a credit card online. The unit also collects supervision fees from offenders 
on probation or parole. 


The Compliance Monitoring and Safety Unit has two staff members 
who draw upon employees from throughout the department to conduct 
compliance audits for all functions at department and contracted facili- 


April Grady, budget analyst for community corrections, tions. 


works on a spreadsheet. 


Steve Brady, collections technician, processes 
some of the checks received by the department 
as payment of court-ordered restitution and 
supervision fees. 


ties. The compliance reviews determine whether the programs 
and facilities comply with policies, procedures and contractual 
agreements. Best-practice applications are measured by stan- 
dards adopted by the American Correctional Association and 
the National Institute of Corrections. The unit also operates a 
department-wide safety program and oversees safety officers 
for all department operations. This program addresses safety 
and accident prevention, early return-to-work programs and 
safety training in the department and applicable contracted 
facilities. The unit also is responsible for internal control func- 
tions that provide management with data concerning the ade- 
quacy and effectiveness of the department’s efforts to ensure an 
appropriate check-and-balance system is in place regarding 
management and control of public money. The internal con- 
trols also help measure the quality of operating performance 
compared to established standards and management expecta- 


OKHO KTR OPK RLEEHHAODDDDa 


FY2010 Quick Facts 


Number of contracts.................. 
Contracts value (millions) ........ 
DOC budget (millions).............. 
Restitution to victims (millions) 
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The division also is responsible for the department’s energy conservation efforts. The department owns and operates five 
facilities that use electricity, natural gas, propane and fuel oil in some form. By coordinating with the Department of 
Environmental Quality and the Department of Administration’s Architecture and Engineering Division, corrections staff 
works to realize energy savings throughout its day-to-day operations. 


Accomplishments: 
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Issued a request for proposals and selected a contractor to provide continuing felony DUI treatment services through 
the WATCh program 


Issued a request for proposals and selected a contractor to provide continuing alcohol and drug treatment services to 
male offenders through the Connections Corrections program 

Developed and implemented an agency fleet vehicle management program 

Spearheaded efforts to reduce workers compensation insurance claims, resulting in a 2011 premium decrease of $473,000 
Hired a new compliance monitoring and safety supervisor manager 

Issued a request for proposals and selected a contractor to provide financial transactions for felony restitution collection 
and disbursements 

Oversaw a budget in which spending was within 2 percent of projections for fiscal year 2010 

Provided reporting for four interim monitoring items to the Legislative Finance Committee’s performance committee. 
Accurate and timely reporting resulted in the need to continued reporting on two issues 

Completed a grant policy and flow chart for pre-award, post-award and closeout processes 

Received a $1 million Recovery Act grant to fund a pilot project to implement evidence based, culturally appropriate 
approaches with American Indian probationers and parolees and those with co-occurring conditions 

Launched a system that allows families of inmates to deposit money into inmate accounts using the Internet rather 
than cumbersome money orders 


Adult Community 
Corrections 


he Adult Community Corrections Division is a key player in managing 

Montana’s offender population. The division’s primary goal is public safety, 

as it supervises offenders in community-based programs to help them 
become productive, law-abiding citizens. 


‘Community About 80 percent of the approximately 13,000 offenders under supervision of the 
3 Department of Corrections are managed in programs outside of prison. A decade 
correctlons REPS ago, the number was 75 percent. The emphasis in recent years has been on expand- 
MountQnans § ate ing programs that offer alternatives to prison. From 2005 through 2010, drug and 
7 alcohol treatment, and sanction and assessment programs increased by more than 

by CUSUILNG 130 percent and the population of prerelease centers grew 40 percent. The number 


7 of offenders on probation and parole increased by 18 percent. At the same time, the 
ap Pee reate male inmate population in Montana prisons grew only 5 percent and the female 
S uUpervts Low of prison population dropped 13 percent. 

offenders living 


Montana’s expanded community corrections network allows corrections profes- 


agua working in sionals to manage the increasing offender population with a variety of specialty 
2 programs designed to address the individual needs of offenders through treatment 
SOCLE ty aS and other services aimed at reducing recidivism. 


productive, law- aE. ; 
The Montana Department of Corrections is recognized as a national leader in 


a biding CLtlzens.” creating innovative alternatives to prison that provide better outcomes for victims, 
families, offenders and the public. 


-Pam Buukeé The Probation and Parole Bureau is the heart of adult community corrections, 
with 140 officers supervising some 9,000 offenders in communities throughout 
Montana. The bureau has 23 field offices and eight offices in institutions. Tradi- 
tional officers have 75-100 offenders on their caseloads and some officers special- 
ize in sex offenders, offenders with mental health and chemical dependency 
problems, American Indian offenders, boot camp graduates, offenders convicted of 
felony drunken driving and conditionally released offenders. Some are specialists 


For related 
statistical 


information, 
see Appendix D 


A\\ 


Pam Bunke Ron Alsbury Kelly Speer Mike Aldrich 


division Probation & Parole Facilities Program Probation & Parole 
administrator Bureau chief Bureau chief Bureau programs 
manager 
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in conducting pre-sentence investigations and submitting those reports to the 
courts. 


The role of probation and parole officers in the intensive supervision program 
(ISP), a form of adult supervision in which offenders live at home and hold jobs 
while being monitored electronically, has expanded. The number of offenders in 
the program increased 56 percent in the past 10 years. The department uses ISP 
as a tool to sanction offenders who violate the terms of their supervision. This 
program provides short-term intervention and, in some cases, intensive chemical 
dependency treatment, as well as closer monitoring of higher-risk offenders. 


The number of offenders on probation, parole or conditional release has leveled 
off in the past two years after annual growth rates 
of about 5 percent. Supervising an offender on 
probation or parole costs $4.69 a day, compared 
with about $90 per day for an inmate in prison. The 
work of probation and parole officers includes 
employment and home visits, case management, 
preparation of pre-sentence investigations, court 
testimony and thousands of miles of travel every 
year. 


Contracted chemical dependency, mental health 
and employment counselors are available to assist 
the majority of probationers and parolees super- 
vised in the larger cities. A day-reporting program operates in Kalispell, offering 
another alternative to incarceration for those offenders who have been unsuccess- 
ful in their initial community supervision. 


The department added eight specialized probation and parole officers during 
2010 to work specifically with Native American offenders and those offenders 
with both mental health and drug addiction problems. The goal is to reduce 
recidivism among these populations through more focused supervision by spe- 
cially trained officers. 


The Community Corrections Facilities Program Bureau is responsible for 
managing contracts between the state and the six prerelease centers; seven drug 
and alcohol treatment programs; and two assessment, sanction and revocation 
centers. It also oversees the state’s boot camp. The prerelease, treatment, revoca- 
tion and assessment facilities work cooperatively to determine an offender’s 
needs, treat addictions and help offenders assimilate into their communities. 


The Missoula Assessment and Sanction Center (MASC) operates under a coop- 
erative agreement between the Department of Corrections and the Missoula 
County Detention Facility. Missoula County provides security, care and custody 
of DOC offenders while the state provides assessments, short-term treatment 
programming and placement of the offenders. MASC is the “gatekeeper” for 
offenders sentenced by a judge to the supervision of the Department of Correc- 
tions. Its purpose is to determine the most appropriate placement for offenders 
through clear, accurate and impartial assessments and to provide those assess- 
ments to the community corrections programs for them to use in deciding 
whether to accept an offender. 


This 144-bed facility typically has a daily population of 137 male offenders and 
turns over an average of 40 offenders a week with four full-time state employees: 
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Cathy Gordon, 
Interstate Compact 
Unit manager 


Greg Budd, 
Treasure State 
Correctional 
Training Center 
superintendent 


Dan Maloughney, 
Missoula 
Assessment and 
Sanction Center 
administrator 


Rick Deady, 
treatment program 
contract manager 


Judy Little, 
prerelease 


program | 
contract — 


an institutional probation and parole officer 
(IPPO), correctional unit manager, administra- 
tive support and administrator. Three con- 
tracted therapists provide assessment and 
treatment services. 


Offenders are evaluated for placement in a 
community corrections program rather than 
sending them directly to prison. These “DOC 
commits” are given mental health, chemical 
dependency and sex offender assessments, as 
needed. Offenders may be placed in treatment 
programming while at MASC prior to being 
considered for placement in a community pro- 
gram. About 77 percent of offenders who enter 
MASC are placed in community-based pro- 
grams rather than prison. 


Billings Probation and 
Parole Officers Jennifer 
Welling and John Frost visit 
the home of an offender 
under corrections 
supervision. Home visits are 
a critical tool for officers as 
they manage offenders in 


The Sanction, Treatment, Assessment, Revo- Montana communities. 


cation and Transition (START) center at Ana- 
conda opened in Warm Springs as a pilot 
project with 88 beds in December 2005 and 
expanded to 118 beds when it moved to new 
quarters near Anaconda in July 2010. The cen- 
ter reserves 10 of those beds for offenders with 
mental health problems. The program handles 
offenders who violate conditions of their com- 
munity placements and offers them an option 
to prison. The goal is to help offenders get back 
on track and return them to the community without a costly prison stay. The program has returned 75 percent of offenders 
to communities at an average savings of at least $53,000 per offender, compared to the cost of an average prison stay. 
Community, Counseling and Correctional Services Inc., a Butte-based nonprofit corporation, operates the program under 
contract with the state. 


Prerelease centers in Billings, Bozeman, Butte, Great Falls, Helena and Missoula provide space for nearly 840 men and 
women as they transition from prison to their communities or try to get their lives in order to avoid prison. Because a typical 
stay in a prerelease center is six months, the facilities are able to serve more than 1,600 offenders per year. The department 
continues working with local citizens to add a prerelease center in the Flathead Valley, the only major population center in 
the state not served by such a program. 


The department has contracted with all the prerelease centers to provide the enhanced supervision program (ESP) to about 
127 offenders on probation, parole or conditional release who need additional supervision, and alcohol and drug monitor- 
ing. Offenders are required to check in daily for alcohol and/or drug 


OO” Mee | Huyy i 0) 4) Mh) screening, and each prerelease center also conducts employment and 


residence checks. 
FY2010 Quick Facts | 
Passages is a joint effort of the department and Alternatives Inc., a 


Offenders supervised (ADP*)......... 10,473 private, nonprofit corporation, to provide services for female offenders 
Probationers/parolees (ADP)............ 8,742 in Billings. Passages includes a prerelease center, assessment and 
Probation/parole officers..........00s000 140 sanction center, and a drug-treatment program for 151 women. The 
Programs managed............::cessceeseeeees 13 company also operates a Billings prerelease center for 157 men. The 
Expenditures (millions)............0000 $57.1 assessment and sanction center’s prison diversion rate is similar to that 


of MASC and START. 


*average daily population 
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Warm Springs Addictions Treatment and Change (WATCh) programs provide treatment to those convicted of felony 
drunken driving. WATCh West at Warm Springs opened in 2002 and has a capacity of 115 male offenders. WATCh East 
at Glendive started in 2005 and houses 48 male and female offenders. Both programs offer intensive, six-month residential 
treatment that has been modified to meet the needs and issues of a correctional population. The program teaches offenders 
how to live and function within the treatment community, their home communities and their families. In addition to its 
regular treatment, WATCh West has developed programs to help DUI offenders who face additional treatment and recovery 
issues related to their offenses. One such group is called The KNIGHTS, a group of offenders responsible for a death while 
driving under the influence. Since opening, the WATCh programs have a 92 percent completion rate among the more than 
2,400 offenders leaving the program. Of those completing treatment and returning to communities, just 8.2 percent receive 
another DUI. 


Connections Corrections program (CCP) is a 60- to 90-day chemical dependency treatment program with a capacity of 52 
offenders located in the same building as WATCh West at Warm Springs. Another 52-bed program operates in Butte. 
Offenders in the program participate in groups dealing with chemical dependency; behavioral therapy and criminal thinking 
errors; life skills and parenting training; domestic violence groups; grief counseling; anger management; and victims issues. 
Connections Corrections programs have a 95 percent completion rate. 


Elkhorn Treatment Center at 
Boulder opened in April 2007. 
The 36-bed program treats 
women addicted to metham- 
phetamine or a combination of 
meth and other drugs or alco- 
hol. Elkhorn is an alternative to 
prison providing 270 days of 
intensive treatment that in- 
cludes behavioral therapy, par- 
enting, anger management, 
criminal thinking errors, high 
school courses, self improve- 
ment, criminal conduct and 
substance abuse treatment. 
Elkhorn graduates are placed at The new Sanction, Treatment, Assessment, Revocation and Transition (START) center 
a prerelease center for an addi- opened in July 2010 near Anaconda. 

tional 180 days to complete the 

15-month program. 


Nexus Treatment Center, opened in June 2007, is an 80-bed program that treats men addicted to methamphetamine and other 
drugs. Nexus offers the same nine-month program as Elkhorn, followed by six months in a prerelease center. 


By June 2010, a total of 299 offenders had successfully finished the two programs, an 82 percent completion rate. A study 
by Associate Professor Tim Conley at the University of Montana’s School of Social Work found none of those offenders 
had been convicted of a new drug crime and only three had returned to prison. 


Treasure State Correctional Training Center (TSCTC), or “boot camp,” offers a valuable alternative to prison for some 
offenders. Volunteers accepted into the highly disciplined, military-style program are diverted from the prison population 
for 90-120 days of intensive programming in victimology, victim impact, criminal thinking errors, parenting, anger 
management, substance abuse treatment and academic schooling. Completion of the program may result in a shortened 
prison sentence. 


The 60-bed program located in the Deer Lodge Valley near Montana State Prison, works closely with the community and 
victims of crime. Victim impact panels are conducted to help offenders better understand the effects of their crimes, and 
work projects such as providing firewood for the disabled and elderly occur on an annual basis. The department contracts 
with the Great Falls Prerelease Center for a 90- to 120-day aftercare program for most offenders released from the boot 
camp. The prerelease center aids offenders’ reintegration into the community by providing employment and housing. After 
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completing the aftercare program, offend- 
ers usually are on probation, parole or 
conditional release. The return rate for 
those completing the program is about 45 
percent. Although that is slightly higher 
than the state’s overall return rate of 
nearly 41 percent, the difference is not 
surprising since the boot camp population 
is typically more challenging than the 
general offender population. 


The Adult Interstate Compact Unit co- 
ordinates the movement and data tracking 
of approximately 1,100 offenders living 
in other states on probation, parole or 
conditional release. Since 1937, the Na- 
tional Interstate Compact for the Supervi- 
sion of Parolees and Probationers has the 


Offenders in the boot camp program get some time to study reading materials sole statutory authority for regulating the 
for one of the treatment programs they attend. transfer of adult parole and probation su- 


pervision across state boundaries. All 50 


states and three U.S. territories are members of this interstate agreement controlled by the national commission. In the past 
two years, the department has collected more than $48,000 in application fees from Montana offenders who wish to transfer 
out of state for supervision. The money collected from the offenders pays for Montana to belong to the national 
commission. Over these two years, more than 1,000 offenders applied for transfer and about seven out of every 10 were 
transferred under the interstate compact. During this time frame, Montana received more than 400 transfers into Montana 
from other states. 


Accomplishments: 


Received national attention for MASC when it was featured as the cover story in the January-February 2010 edition of 
American Jails magazine and in an article published by Corrections.com 

Started using the Interstate Compact Offender Tracking System, a Web-based system that facilitates the transfer of 
supervision of probationers and parolees from one state to another 

Received a study of the state’s methamphetamine treatment programs that found none of the nearly 300 offenders 
completing the program had been convicted of new drug crimes 

Moved the START revocation and sanction center to new, larger quarters with 10 of the 30 additional beds designated 
for offenders with mental illness 

Using a federal grant, hired eight specialized probation and parole officers to focus on reducing recidivism among 
Native American offenders and those rural offenders with both mental health and chemical dependency problems 
Improved labor relations through regular meetings of a labor-management committee 

Worked with the Passages Prerelease Center in Billings to launch a culinary arts program offering food-service training 
and employment support for up to 15 offenders referred from the Montana Women’s Prison and within two years of 
release eligibility. Participants receive classroom instruction, in-house food service experience, work release experience 
in the community, and job placement assistance. 

Supported Passages’ partnership with Montana State University-Billings to offer classes including workplace math, 
family economics and financial education, fundamentals of writing and employment skills geared towards offenders 
Through a cooperative relationship with the state Department of Public Health and Human Services and Opportunity 
Resources Inc., arranged successful community/job placements for two developmentally delayed sex offenders. 
Continued MASC’s trend of surpassing goals established when it began in 2003, diverting 77 percent of offenders from 
prison to community programs and maintaining an average stay of 75 days, almost one-third less time than expected. 
Developed a Re-entry Task Force, a cooperative effort by community corrections and prison system to help transition 
offenders without duplication of services between the two divisions. The group coordinates with communities around 
Montana, as well as within the DOC, to ensure a continuum of care providing inmates with as smooth a transition as 
possible to their communities. 
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‘Developing ana 
maintaining 
systems that 
proviae accurate, 
timely aud 
understandable 
information ts 
critical for the 
Acpartment to 
make the best 
possible Aecisions.” 


sJohn Daugherty 


For related 
statistical 


information, 
see Appendix E 


Information Technology 


guidance and expertise for gathering, storing, protecting, interpreting, im- 

proving and presenting information critical to the department’s mission. The 
division aids the department in managing technology applications and interacting 
with other public and private agencies and interests with ever-changing technology 
demands. Division staff ensures department employees have adequate technology 
tools to find, use and provide accurate and timely information to assist them in their 
duties. 


T he Information Technology Division provides leadership, strategic direction, 


The department’s computing system has more than 1,300 users, 849 workstations, 42 
servers and hundreds of printers operating at locations throughout the state. 


The division has a staff of 26 that focuses on accessing, inputting and analyzing data; 
exchanging information through a computer communications network; and provid- 
ing information to the public. 


The division administrator provides leadership, direction and assistance in the formu- 
lation of long-range technology use plans to advance the goals of the department. He 
ensures the plans are consistent with the state government’s strategic plan and 
long-range plans of the department and state government. He also participates on 
multiple state, inter-agency and national information technology projects, commit- 
tees, councils, and technology working groups. The administrator is one of the 
original founders and current chairman of the National Consortium of Offender 
Management Systems. 


The Application Development Bureau is involved in maintaining and supporting 
existing and creating new custom applications. Application developers perform 
business analyses, testing, training, planning and maintenance. Staff completed the 
initial work on new systems for a Montana Department of Corrections offender 
management system in September 2008 and a Montana Juvenile Information System 
in June 2009. 


Much of the bureau staff's focus the past two years has been on enhancing the 
department’s Offender Management Information System (OMIS) and Youth Man- 
agement System (YMS). This project required staff to learn several new technologies 


a 


John Daugherty Anita Pisarsky Jon Straughn Dewey Hall Mike Raczkowski Kenny Kyler 
division Application Network Operations Statistics & IT communications database 
administrator Development Bureau chief Data Quality infrastructure administrator 
Bureau chief Bureau chief manager 
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that were not used in the department before. The staff is regularly 
updating OMIS and YMS with requested enhancements. 

Future expansions of the system will include document imaging, 
supervisor desktop, information dashboards, management que- 
ries, sentence calculations, a pre-sentence investigation report 
wizard, Google maps, address lookups and gang-related informa- 
tion. 


The Network Operations Bureau administers and supports the 
department’s servers, workstations, printers and business unit 
staff. Staff manages security across all server and workstation 
systems. It provides business analyses, planning and testing for 
data system usage and implementation of files sharing, printing 
and back-end server infrastructure for new systems. 


In the past two years, the staff consolidated most servers at the 
department’s Central Office location to streamline administration, 
realize a significant decrease in power consumption and save 
money in back-end infrastructure for department data systems. 
The bureau continues looking for other opportunities for consoli- 
dation throughout the department to further reduce administration 
costs. 


The Statistics and Data Quality Bureau staff develops statistical 
information and reports for department, the Legislature, federal 
agencies, researchers, courts, attorneys and Montana citizens. The 
staff also maintains the department’s population management 
projections, detects and repairs data quality errors, maintains the 
department Internet and intranet sites, and responds to national 
surveys requesting offender demographics and statistics. Staffers 
continue to work with other state and federal agencies on data- 
sharing initiatives with the goal of increasing data integrity, decreasing redundant data entry and enhancing public safety. 
The unit played a key role during 2009-2010 in developing statistics that assisted an interim legislative committee in 
drafting bills to address the drunken-driving problem in Montana. The Bureau also maintains data for the Internet-based 
offender information program called Correctional Offender Network (CON). 


ion 
Jim Moses, a network support technician, checks the 


Corrections Department server as part of his daily 
duties. 


The IT communications infrastructure manager provides communications services to the department’s offices and 
facilities statewide and at contracted treatment facilities. Those services include data communications and telephone 
services to all of those locations and videoconferencing services to 14 sites. Along with the design services for that 
communications infrastructure, the manager provides project management for key IT-related projects and serves on 
interagency project committees. 


During the past biennium, the manager has collaborated with and accommodated the Department of Administration’s effort 
to expand and enhance the state’s wide-area network, assisted in the 
procurement of telephone systems at numerous department parole of- 
fices and provided telephone and data connectivity for newly hired OOO KD Pee eee vi ui 4) ) 
department staffers and for those working in relocated offices. 

FY2010 Quick Facts | 


The database administrator designs, writes and maintains the Oracle- 


based computer database management systems for the department. The | Networked computers..........0 0. eee 835 
administrator oversees user access and security across all database Statistical report requests...........c:cccceeeeeees 282 
applications. Access to OMIS and YMS includes all department offices Hours to fill statistical requests.............. 3,086 
and facilities, some county law enforcement agencies, and contract Expenditures (millions)............. cece $2.5 


facilities such as prerelease centers and private prisons. 


a a 
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The administrator manages all interfaces associated with OMIS such as the victim notification and registration system and 
the Criminal Justice Information Network. The administrator also writes programs to perform queries to extract useful 
information and to produce reports as necessary, monitors or optimizes the performance, security, backup, recovery or 
integrity of the database management systems. 


Accomplishments: 
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Assisted with the relocation of Central Office, including planning and implementation of moving all department voice 
and data systems 

Consolidated 10 servers into two by making greater use of the department’s virtual server environment 

Implemented the Youth Management System (YMS) 

Developed and added the offender management plan module to the offender management information system (OMIS) 
Developed and implemented features in OMIS for tracking random drug testing, grievances, prison rape investigations, 
facility visiting, chronological entries, and victim information 

Interfaced OMIS with a state system to provide nearly instant response to national criminal justice corrections status 
inquiries from the state Criminal Justice Information Network 

Interfaced OMIS with another system to provide information for victim notification using a pilot statewide victim 
notification system 

Became only the third state to partner with its Justice Department and a state, regional and federal system to provide 
current offender photos to law enforcement nationwide within seconds of receiving a request 

Made significant enhancements to YMS, including tools that track services provided and assessments conducted 
Implemented a staff scheduling and canteen systems for the department’s secure facilities, using software maintenance 
funding, three updates were made to the scheduling system and two were made to the canteen system. Neither 
experienced any failures 

Provided online access to the state human resources system for correctional officers without access 

Assisted the restitution unit in implementing a new collection system 

Assisted the Justice Department and Montana Correctional Enterprises with establishing a link to the state’s new 
vehicle registration and licensing system that allows electronic ordering and production of state license plates 


‘Released offenders 
needa the 
opportunity to be 
good neighbors, 
involved parents 
aud law-abiding, 
tax-paying 
citizens. It ts our 
responstbility to 
ensure they are 
prepared to 
succeca.” 


-Gayle Lambert 


For related 
statistical 
information, 
see 
Appendix F 


Gayle Lambert _ Bill Dabney 
division agriculture 
administrator director 


Montana Correctional 
Enterprises 


agricultural programs that provide employment and training opportuni- 

ties for hundreds of inmates in Montana prisons. The goal of these 
programs is to encourage offenders to change their behavior and to better prepare 
them for successfully returning to their communities. 


M ontana Correctional Enterprises (MCE) operates industry, vocational and 


Inmates involved in the programs develop marketable skills, a strong work ethic and 
self-esteem through pride in their work and achievement. Such opportunities im- 
prove inmate behavior while incarcerated and enhance their chances of succeeding 
when they leave prison and strive to build productive, law-abiding lives. Studies 
show inmates with skills and work ethic are more likely to stay out of prison. 


In the end, MCE programs benefit public safety by aiding offenders in their lives on 
both sides of prison walls. 


The 22 business operations within six MCE programs are largely self-supporting. 
Montana Correctional Enterprises, headquartered near Montana State Prison at Deer 
Lodge, employs 77 civilians and about 470 inmates at Montana State Prison and 
Montana Women’s Prison. In fiscal year 2010, the programs generated revenues to 
cover 88 percent of the division’s $13.9 million budget. About $1.7 million of the 
total budget came from the state’s general fund for license plate production and 
vocational education classroom study. In the future, the general fund will pay only 
for the vocational education program, reducing MCE’s state general fund appropri- 
ation to approximately $953,000. 


MCE’s six programs are agriculture, industries, canteen, license plate production, 
vocational education and food factory. 


Agricultural operations are dominated by a working cattle ranch and dairy. The 
programs include range cattle, crop, feedlot, land management, dairy milking parlor 
and milk processing plant. Inmates also are trained in sawmill and lumber processing 
operations and in wildland firefighting. Inmates in the agriculture program have 
opportunities for training on a wide variety of equipment including heavy machin- 
ery, cut-off saws, computerized milking equipment, milk-processing equipment, 
semi-trucks, farm implements, grain augers, fire suppression equipment and log 
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Larry Burke Johnal Holst Joe Mihelic | Andrew Olcott Sam Casey 
vocational industries food factory fiscal re-entry 
education director director director program 
director manager 


peelers. Training also is available in animal husbandry, laboratory testing, horsemanship, packaging and shipping, clerical 
duties and veterinary care. 


The ranch manages about 1,700 head of Black Angus cattle. Calving begins in early March and the calves are sold in the 
fall through a video livestock auction. All range cattle, sold through the auction, must be shipped out of state. 


The dairy milks about 350 cows three times a day in a state-of-the-art computerized milking parlor. About 30 percent of 
the raw milk produced by the dairy is used in the processing plant for cottage cheese, ice cream, skim and fat-free milk, and 
yogurt. These products are sold to Montana State Prison, Helena Prerelease Center, Elkhorn methamphetamine treatment 
center and Riverside Youth Correctional Facility in Boulder, Treasure State Correctional Training Center at Deer Lodge, 
Anaconda-Deer Lodge County Jail, 
and Montana State Hospital and 
WATCh (felony DUI treatment) pro- 
gram at Warm Springs. The remainder 
of the milk is sold to a Bozeman milk 
processing company, and cream is 
sold to several Montana confection- 
ers. The dairy has a full-time, state- 
certified inmate lab technician who 
works with the state Department of 
Livestock. 


A 15-man inmate fire crew and super- 
visor work with the state Department 
of Natural Resources and Conserva- 
tion to help fight wildfires in western 
Montana. When not on active fire du- 
ty, the crew works on the MCE ranch 
or in local communities providing 
such services as painting local gov- 


ernment buildings, planting trees, in- )fontana State Prison inmates feed hungry cattle on the ranch operated by 


stalling playground — equipment, ontana Correctional Enterprises. 
cleaning up litter, performing fair- 


ground maintenance, and _ helping 
clean up after disasters. 


Industry operations offer production-oriented training and work assignments in several manufacturing programs: furni- 
ture, upholstery, printing, signs, sewing and embroidery, screen printing, waste management bags, inventory management, 
shipping, furniture design, website design, marketing, bow-sight assembly, and hygiene kit assembly. A dog-training 
program at Montana Women’s Prison, called Prison Paws for Humanity, teaches inmates how to provide basic and 
advanced training and social skills and to prepare animals as service dogs to assist disabled people. 


Four industries — sewing and production of specialized military gear, bow sights and gun slings — are certified by the U.S. 
Justice Department’s Prison Industry Enhancement Certification Pro- 

gram. Inmates in these programs are paid prevailing wage for their work, 

and 80 percent of their gross wage is deducted for income taxes, crime ONC OOM OR OC L ELEY YOD99D99 
victim compensation, family support, and room and board. In addition, : 

each inmate working in a certified program has 10 percent of net wages FY2010 Quick Facts 
deposited into a mandatory savings account available upon release. 


Full-time employees............::ccceeeeees 77 
The canteen operation sells commissary items to the inmates at Montana Bae es 1 meee BEES ac? ea 
: Peay Bo aerial : ; Expenditures (millions)...............0 $13.9 

State Prison, Montana Women’s Prison in Billings, the regional prisons aye in 
Economic impact (millions).............. $9.1 


at Glendive and Great Falls, Crossroads Correctional Center in Shelby 
and Elkhorn Treatment Center in Boulder. The items include snack foods, 
personal hygiene items, clothing, footwear and electronics. Half of the 
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net profits from canteen operations are deposited in the 
inmate welfare fund, which is used to pay for TV 
service to inmates, provide money to inmates being 
released and finance special inmate activities. 


The license plate factory supplies all vehicle plates for 
the state, and trains inmates in digital graphic design, 
license plate production, packaging, shipping and in- 
ventory controls. The factory produces more than 
500,000 plates annually, with that number increasing to 
2.4 million when a new design is issued. The factory 
makes more than 120 types of plates, including spe- 
cialty versions for sponsoring Montana organizations. 
An inmate graphics designer is involved in design. 
Beginning in fiscal year 2010, the factory’s funding 
Montana Correctional Enterprises employees fill break- comes from payments made by vehicle owners receiv- 
fast trays in the Food Factory. ing new plates rather than from the state’s general fund. 


Vocational education trains inmates in automotive 
and heavy equipment mechanical repair, welding, machining, institutional laundry operations, electronics, food processing 
and computer applications. After inmates complete automotive training, they have the opportunity to put their skills to work 
in the motor vehicle maintenance shop. Classroom studies include business skills, computer-aided drafting, standard and 
commercial driver’s licenses, and prisoner re-entry. The vocational-education program assists offenders in re-entering 
communities by helping them obtain housing, employment, personal documents and services before they are released from 
prison. 


The food factory includes a bakery and a central food preparation facility that 
uses a cook-chill process to produce more than 10,000 meals a day. All menus 
are reviewed by a registered dietician to ensure all American Dietetic Associa- 
tion requirements are met. The factory’s customers are Montana State Prison, 
Helena Prerelease Center, Elkhorn meth treatment center, Treasure State Cor- 
rectional Training Center, Anaconda-Deer Lodge County Jail, Montana State 
Hospital, the WATCh DUI treatment program at Warm Springs and the Lewis 
and Clark County jail. 


The accounting and support program oversees inmate community service 
workers and provides budgeting and accounting services for MCE programs and 
offers work and on-the-job training for inmates. It handles MCE ranchland 
public access security and clearance, new business development, policy devel- 
opment, and program coordination and support. 


Accomplishments: 

e Working in conjunction with community corrections and secure facilities, 
began an agency-wide re-entry initiative to assist offenders in their transition 
from prison to community, reduce recidivism and create safer communities 

e Began a sewing program at Montana State Prison, making inmate clothing 
and coats for the prison and county jails 

e Changed the source of funding for the license plate factory to reduce the 
general fund appropriation to Montana Correctional Enterprises by $1.1 mil- 
lion 

e Designed a new division website, which is located at mce.mt.gov 

e Provided the Pacific Institute’s “Investment in Excellence” training to all 


An inmate operates the license plate 
75 MCE staff printing machine, part of a Montana 
Correctional Enterprises program. 
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Expanded canteen services to all Montana correctional facilities, 
offering commissary services to more than 2,200 inmates without 
an increase in civilian staffing 

Assisted offenders in obtaining almost 2,700 personal documents 
in the past two years, including state identification cards, Social 
Security cards, birth certificates and driver licenses, to assist them 
when leaving prison 

Assisted in ensuring inmates working in MCE programs paid 
$31,600 in fines and restitution payments to victims in addition to 
restitution collected by the department 
Launched post-secondary education certificate and associate degree 
programs through Flathead Valley Community College and Daw- 
son Community College, utilizing grant funding for youthful of- 
fenders. Forty-two offenders enrolled 

Continued to work with Montana State University-Billings to 
provide post-secondary and life skills education at Montana 
Women’s Prison. Sixty-seven inmates have completed the life 
skills curriculum and 24 have completed credit course work. 
Determined by U.S. Bureau of Justice Assistance audits to be in 
full compliance with federal regulations in regard to certified 
inmate training programs 

Arranged for all Food Factory, bakery and food processing em- 
ployees to complete training in improved food processing offered 
through Brandman University of California. 

Completed expansion of the Work and Re-entry Center for MCE 
inmates working daily outside of the prison compound 
Participated in a program with a local logging company and saw- 
mill to reduce urban interface wildland fire potential by cutting 
beetle-killed timber on MCE forest lands. 


Andrew Olcott, MCE fiscal director, is in- 
terviewed by a TV crew about a timber-cut- 
ting program targeting pine beetle-infested 


trees on MCE land. 


Montana State Prison 


ontana State Prison at Deer Lodge is the largest correctional facility in 
M the state, with a capacity for 1,485 inmates in a 68-acre compound 

designed to handle five custody levels: administrative segregation, max- 
imum, close, medium and minimum. Despite its size and status as a familiar symbol 
of corrections in Montana, the prison has only about 11 percent of all offenders 
under Department of Corrections supervision. 


The prison and its staff of about 620 uniformed and non-uniformed employees is 
committed to protecting Montana citizens by holding offenders accountable, ensur- 
ing the safety of employees and inmates, maintaining communication with crime 
victims and providing opportunities for inmates to make positive changes needed to 


return successfully to their communities. “Prison pr nVides fo r 
The prison, located west of Deer Lodge and the old territorial prison, opened in 1977 thé sa fety OF the 
with room for 334 inmates and was already too small to meet demand. The 1977 bli. ni df 
Legislature authorized construction of two high-security housing units with 192 P UOLLC, SCA a au 
additional beds. A series of further expansions during the 1980s and 1990s added Lnmates; Pp romotes 
about another 900 beds. The most recent addition involves 108 beds at the work and sae 

re-entry center in 2008, increasing the prison’s operating capacity to 1,485. accounta bility for 


Pi ee behavior; ana fosters 
The prison compounds are divided into low side, high side and maximum security. pe 7 
Within those custody levels are different types of supervision. Inmates range from postttve change Ln 
general and special management populations to those with serious mental illness and D fe walers.” 
inmates housed for pre-hearing confinement, detention or those in administrative . 
segregation due to ongoing and/or serious behavior management problems. 
The prison undertook an array of construction projects in 2009 and 2010. Most of “Mike Mahon CY 
them addressed needs to update aging buildings at the facility to make them more 
accessible to disabled inmates, improve safety and security, handle increased de- 
mand for services and storage, and make more efficient use of available space. 


The prison, in conjunction with Montana Correctional Enterprises, provides work For related 
for about 70 percent of the inmate population, as well as education, treatment, 
programming, recreation, religious activities and health services to promote devel- 
opment of self esteem, an environment that promotes self-improvement and a work 
ethic that will serve inmates before and after their release. 


Statistical 


information, 
see Appendix G 


Mike Mahoney Ross Swanson Pat Smith Candyce Neubauer Linda Moodry 


warden deputy warden Contracts Placement Technical Correctional public information 
Bureau chief Services Bureau chief officer 
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Inmates at Montana State Prison 
participate in STEPS, a program de- 
signed to better prepare offenders for 
return to their communities by 
changing the way they think about 
themselves and their crimes. STEPS 
is part of a broad re-entry initiative. 


The prison administration includes a warden, deputy warden, two associate wardens and security major. Operations involve 
three bureaus. 


The Contract Placement Bureau manages and monitors contracts with two regional prisons and a private prison. The 
cooperation with these partners is critical to providing the department the flexibility needed to manage the always-changing 
inmate population. The private and regional prisons house about 840 inmates. 


Adult male offenders are screened, evaluated, tested and classified before decisions are made regarding their placement in 
one of the regional facilities, the private prison or Montana State Prison. Placement decisions are based on an inmate’s 
classification scores; medical, dental and mental health needs; security concerns; victims’ issues; and gang activity. 


Montana State Prison houses all high-security risk inmates, such as those requiring placement in restricted administrative 
segregation or maximum security, and those inmates with serious medical needs and mental health issues. The average cost 
per day to house an offender at the prison is about $94. 


Crossroads Correctional Center in Shelby houses a portion of the administrative segregation population. Corrections 
Corporation of America owns and operates the 11-year-old facility with about 540 state inmates. The department also 
contracts with Dawson County for operation of a 144-bed regional prison in Glendive and with Cascade County for running 
a 152-bed regional prison in Great Falls. The average cost per day for an offender at the two regional prisons and Crossroads 
is about $73. 


The bureau coordinates movement of inmates among the state and contracted secure facilities and enforces a comprehensive 
monitoring process that ensures contract compliance, controls costs and maintains public safety as the top priority. On-site 
state monitors report directly to the bureau chief on these issues. 


Oe iY HY {| tt \y f} ff ft If | {| | {| {! ) ) f) i} {}) fH) 4) An audit team conducts periodic inspections to determine compli- 


. ance with department policies and contract provisions. 
FY2010 Quick Facts | 


The Health Services Bureau provides medical, dental and mental 


OPENED retetcee ter atest stesatstenceenetteey 1977 health services for inmates at Montana State Prison and offenders 
Inmates (ADP*).............ccccccccsssseseeees 1,455 in the nearby Treasure State Correctional Training Center. Through 
Full-time employeeS..............ccccccsseeseees 626 a comprehensive assessment at admission, inmates with the most 
Inmate cost per day.....c.scesssesseseesseeseeee $04 serious mental and physical health issues are housed at the prison 
MSP expenditures (millions)..........0++++- $68 where extensive services are available. A staff of about 60, which 


included physicians, dentists, nurses and mental health profession- 
als, see more than 100 inmates daily. The staff is responsible for 


: : : 
uicuioe Cally Population addressing the needs of almost 500 inmates with chronic health 
ee problems. 
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The bureau operates a 16-bed licensed infirmary as well as an on-site mental health treatment unit. The health care team is 
dedicated to meeting the constitutionally mandated requirements for inmate health care. Health services is pursuing 
accreditation through the National Commission on Correctional Health Care, which sets standards for correctional health 


care. 


The Technical Correctional Services Bureau is comprised of inmate classification, discipline, grievance, and placement 


and movement programs for the prison system in Montana. These 
programs are the cornerstone for managing the risk that inmates 
pose to the public, the institutions and their staffs, and other 
inmates. The bureau promotes public safety and institutional 
order by appropriately differentiating inmates based on security, 
custody and program needs, and preparing inmates for their return 
to society by promoting accountability and responsibility during 
incarceration. The bureau represents a corrections “check-and- 
balance” system for handling inmate risk through proper classifi- 
cation and managing inmate behavior through the disciplinary 
and grievance system. 


Accomplishments: 

e Installed an elevator in the high-side laundry building and the 
low-side support building to address disability access issues 

e Implemented for inmates the STEPS (Steps to Economic and 
Personal Success) and New Directions programs, which are 
designed to change beliefs and attitudes that cause behaviors 
leading to incarceration. More than 300 inmates have com- 
pleted the voluntary program. 

e Converted inmate clothing for high- and low-side inmates to 
apparel made by MCE through its industries program 

e Installed new energy efficient boilers in Close Unit III and 
the maximum security unit 

e Decreased spending on overtime for correctional officers by 
$500,000 in two years and made progress in achieving 
adequate staffing relief 

e Reduced the number of on-the-job accidents by 39 percent 
due to efforts of the safety committee 

e Upgraded control panels in control centers in Close Unit II 
and the maximum security unit 

e Improved staff focus on identifying gang activity among 
inmates and managing these difficult inmates within avail- 
able capacity 


Security, to ensure the safety of inmates and staff, is a 
key element in all operations at Montana State Prison. 


Modified cells and showers in three high-side housing units, and installed wheelchair lifts in maximum security to meet 
Americans with Disabilities Act standards 

Used one-time funding to purchase replacements for worn or failed security and service equipment, including an 
inmate body search machine, dishwashers, a vehicle fuel tracking and distribution system, warehouse delivery truck, 
food reheating units and the prison telephone system 

Completed construction of an isolation cell and shower in Close Unit III to assist in managing locked-housing inmates 
Installed security cameras in various housing units and throughout the prison as part of the effort to reduce incidents 
of rape and improve overall safety in the facility 

Added an annex to the maximum-security unit accommodate food-heating devices, a staff break room and additional 
storage 

Converted a block in a low-side housing unit to provide programming for mentally ill offenders 

Renovated an existing portion of maximum security to include an additional isolation cell and a shower for isolation 
cells 
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Initiated a medical discharge program that creates a formal link 
among facility, inmate, family and community-based entities for 
transitioning inmates out of secure care 

Installed new high-security food slots in maximum security and 
Close III to provide more protection for staff 

Began energy conservation improvements in the low-support 
building, including new windows, insulation, and a new boiler 
Facilitated first offender-victim dialogue at Montana State Prison 
Provided for some staff the Investment in Excellence training, 
which promotes self-examination and reflection as tools for 
changing attitudes and beliefs, which improve employee perfor- 
mance 

Completed construction of a canteen building that includes addi- 
tional storage for the MSP warehouse and MCE 

Started renovation of an outdated low-side housing unit into 
visiting facility, transportation office, property office and addi- 
tional infirmary space. Inmate crews performed demolition of the 
interior, saving about $200,000 in construction costs. 

Began renovation of the low-support building to create additional 
inmate classrooms, improved inmate hobby area and more office 
space for staff 

Improved labor relations by creating mandatory overtime and 
scheduling committees, changing how grievances are handled, 
and resolving contract and labor issues 

Continued improvements in the emergency response system 
through policy updates and training drills 

Revamped inmate movement control and procedures for areas on 
the high side to reduce inmate numbers and improve staff and 
inmate safety 

Certified 14 specialized response team members in SWAT train- 
ing 

Certified five specialized response team members in sniper-ob- 
server tactics training 


Inmates help gut an old housing unit on the low 
side at Montana State Prison in preparation for 
renovation of the building into a visiting area. 


Filled necessary staff positions for operating expanded Work and Reentry Center 
Upgraded radio system used for internal operations and to communicate with law enforcement 
Assisted in development of long-term strategic master plan for the Department of Corrections as authorized by the 


2007 Legislature 


Implemented a tracking system for inmate grievances that improves the response and review processes 


Montana Women’s Prison 


ontana Women’s Prison in Billings provides about 165 female felony 
M offenders a secure environment that emphasizes accountability, productiv- 

ity and personal growth. More than 90 percent of all inmates are involved 
in educational, vocational and therapeutic programs. 


The prison opened at its current site in October 1994 after operating as the Women’s 
Correctional Center at Warm Springs since 1982. Before then, women inmates were 
housed in a series of temporary facilities, including an old laundry building. 


Today, the Montana Women’s 
Prison is a modern operation ca- 


“Everyout should pable of housing up to 194 in- 
5 mates and offering state-of-the-art 
be provideca thé treatment programs and an array 
7 of educational and vocational op- 
Oppe re unLtyy, portunities. 
traning, 
The prison’s population increased 
treatment and rapidly during the first half of this 
encouragement to decade, with the number of in- 
as mates tripling between 2002 and 
be successful. 2006 to nearly 220, before begin- 
ning a gradual decline to its current level. The addition of innovative community 
corrections programs and treatment options has resulted in a nearly 25 percent 
S/o Acton decrease in population over the past four years. 


In 2007, the prison initiated a “therapeutic community” model in all housing units. A 
therapeutic community is a drug-free environment in which people with addictions 
and criminal or antisocial behavior live together in an organized and structured way 
that promotes change and provides skills to develop a drug-free and crime free life in 
society. The units are supervised by correctional officers, who also facilitate self-help 
groups for residents of each unit. 


The women’s prison invites volunteers from the Billings community into the facility. 
More than 30 organizations provide assistance with such events as religious activities, 


For related 
statistical 


information, 
see Appendix H 


Jo Acton Bob Paul Sue Orand Annamae 


warden deputy warden deputy warden Siegfried-Derrick 
security treatment operations manager 
public information 
officer 
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tutoring, public speaking training, and arts-and-crafts activities. 


The prison operates vocational and educational programs to meet the needs of women offenders. Inmates work on 
constructing custom bow sites, embroidery, sewing, lanyard production, rifle-sling assembly and dog training. The prison 
offers classes to obtain high school-equivalency diplomas, computer skills, driver’s education and re-entry assistance. In 
cooperation with Montana State University-Billings, the prison provided inmates with access to college-level courses that 
provide job-skills training through a federal grant obtained by the campus. The “Pathways to Self-Sufficiency” program, 
started in 2009 and managed by Montana Correctional Enterprises’ education office, includes courses in math, reading, 
writing, personal finance, communi- 
cation, carpentry and graphic design. 
By mid-2010, the program had 24 
graduates. 


The Prison Paws for Humanity pro- 
gram, operating for seven years, is the 
most visible training program. The 
offenders provide basic obedience 
training for pets of Montana resi- 
dents. Inmates in the program are 
involved with the dogs full time and 
provide all basic care and grooming ; , av ; my 

in addition to training. The program <a , 

enhances inmates’ parenting skills; =i 

teaches patience, tolerance and posi- Inmates graduating from a job skills program at Montana Women’s Prison listen 


tive reinforcement; and improves to Gov. Brian Schweitzer speaking at a ceremony marking their achievement. 
self-esteem. The prison’s chemical- 


dependency treatment program has 
added an emphasis on methamphetamine use, and mental health services are provided by a staff member and contracted 
employees. 


The women’s prison is a flexible organization capable of adjusting programs to fit the needs of staff and inmates. The 
primary goals of the Montana Women’s Prison remain public safety and accountability, while preparing offenders to 
become successful and contributing members of their communities. 


Accomplishments: 

e Achieved 97 percent compliance in the department’s biennial 2009 audit. 

e Reorganized management to create a deputy warden for security and a deputy warden for treatment to better manage 
the facility and equalize emphasis between security and treatment 

e Revamped the Intensive Challenge Program (boot camp) into an orientation unit to better prepare new inmates for 
successful entry to the prison and therapeutic community model 

e Purchased land east of the prison and demolished abandoned houses there to enhance the security perimeter 

e Upgraded the communication system to link to state and state emergency preparedness operation 

e Hosted White Bison Mothers of Tradition, a nationally recognized 
treatment program for Native Americans. The presentation was vid- 


eotaped for national use. OPPO POR OP ORDO 40009949 


e Facilitated media coverage of such topics as mothers in prison; FY2010 Quick Facts | 
maintaining a marriage while incarcerated, the dog-training program 
highlighted on a national cable T'V channel, and fundraisers for can- Opened eres terres tests t stan ee 1994 
cer research and Head Start ermratesy (ADP)... osssollebabebed cane 167 

e Hosted several intra-agency and interagency training events such as Pall time employees..........0.4.+.644 40 70 
mechanics of cognitive principles and restructuring, cognitive prin- Inmate cost per day..........secceeeeeeeeees $116 
ciples and restructuring facilitators course, drug identification, trau- Expenditures (millions)...............eee $6.2 
ma-informed care in a correctional setting, motivational 
interviewing and effective communication, and first aid instruction. *average daily population 
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Staff Services 


he Staff Services Division provides human resource, legal and investigation 
| services, professional employee development and training programs, de- 
partment policy management, and American Indian cultural services. As 


part of the third-largest state agency, the division serves about 1,300 employees “e's th / 
located in offices and facilities throughout Montana. It has staff located at Central : J Pp es © 
Office in Helena, Montana State Prison in Deer Lodge, Montana Women’s Prison pla cla tn thé rn ight 


in Billings, the department’s Training Center at Deer Lodge, and Pine Hills Youth 


Correctional Facility in Miles City. rolés with thé 


appropriate 
The Human Resources Bureau provides a comprehensive range of human re- Pea 
source management and consulting services. The bureau provides department trae MLNG that 
staffing through development and implementation of targeted recruitment plans for ultimatel 
agency positions where it has been difficult to attract qualified candidates and < 
retain employees, including correctional officers, teachers, physicians, nurses and determing our 


other medical personnel. The bureau recruiter represents the department at career 
fairs throughout Montana, including Montana university system campuses, and 
private and tribal colleges. Bureau human resource specialists develop and main- 
tain position job profiles; prepare and advertise job announcements; develop 
individualized selection plans; and provide technical assistance for supervisors to 
identify and hire the most qualified candidates for department positions. 


success or failure.” 


-Steve Barry 


Bureau staff monitors agency compliance with complex federal and state employ- 
ment and civil rights laws, responds to employee and citizen complaints, handles 
disability accommodation requests, and manages administrative procedures related 
to these laws, rules and policies. The bureau administers the Governor’s Award for 
Excellence in Performance program; provides supervisors with advice and assis- 
tance on staff discipline and performance management; and oversees workers’ 
compensation injury losses and early return-to-work initiatives. The bureau pro- For related 
vides labor relations and contract administration for nine collective bargaining 
agreements involving three unions, including contract negotiations, grievance 
resolution and employee relation initiatives. 


Statistical 


information, 
see Appendix I 


The Legal Services Bureau consists of three attorneys and 1% paralegals. 
The bureau represents the department in litigation in state, federal, trial and 
appellate courts and before administrative law judges and bodies. Most litigation 


) as 
Steve Barry Myrna Kuka Ken McElroy Curt Swenson Colleen Ambrose Dale Tunnell 
division American Indian Human Resources Professional Legal Services Investigations 
administrator liaison Bureau chief Development Bureau chief Bureau chief 


Bureau chief 
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handled by the bureau involves inmate claims challenging the 
conditions of their confinement and state and federal chal- 
lenges to the legality of their incarceration. The bureau pro- 
vides the department and its divisions and facilities with 
verbal and written legal advice on a day-to-day basis, regard- 
ing the sentencing, supervision, care and custody of offend- 
ers; personnel matters; contracts; policy; land management; 
and all issues relating to the department’s role as an executive 
branch agency. This includes administrative rulemaking and 
legislative services. The bureau handles more than 100 legal 
new cases each year. 


The Investigations Bureau consists of a bureau chief, three 
criminal investigators, an intelligence analyst and two inves- 
tigative technicians. The bureau is responsible for statewide 
criminal and administrative investigations that occur within 
department facilities and programs. The bureau investigates 
suspected serious staff violations of policy and procedure, 
and criminal behaviors. Staff also conducts offender criminal 
investigations in support of local authorities and provides 
assistance to local, state and federal law enforcement. Two 


During a National Institute of Corrections training investigators and two investigative technicians are located at 
program, Department of Corrections staffers partic- Montana State Prison. A crime analyst, working with the 
ipate in an exercise designed to increase mutual Department of Justice, is assigned as a corrections represen- 
trust and promote clearer communication. tative in the Montana All-Threat Information Center. 


The bureau also implements provisions of the federal Prison 
Rape Elimination Act (PREA). This responsibility includes enforcement of the department’s zero-tolerance standard for 
sexual assault and rape within Montana’s correctional system. Bureau investigators with specialized training conduct 
investigations on all allegations of offender-on-offender and staff-on-offender sexual misconduct The bureau chief is 
responsible for data collection and reporting requirements, and coordinates the PREA compliance monitoring and training 
requirements with the department’s Compliance Monitoring and Safety Unit and the Professional Development Bureau. 


The bureau includes the Emergency Planning and Preparedness Unit, which ensures the department is ready to 
adequately respond to emergencies that arise in corrections and can jeopardize the safety of the public and correctional 
facilities. It maintains and tests the department’s emergency-response-and-notification system. This unit coordinates with 
all department facilities and programs to ensure a 
consistent approach to emergency planning and pre- 
paredness throughout the agency. The unit also is 
responsible for management of the department’s 
interoperability radio system, which is part of a 
statewide effort to develop an emergency radio sys- 
tem in which all jurisdictions can seamlessly com- 
municate with one another in an emergency. 


Oe ee ee 
FY2010 Quick Facts | 


Number of employees.......... 1,307 


Annual training hours........... 1,152 4 ty Ss 
Average years of service......... 9.9 : : : : 
ir ae ee LL, 15% A new class of probation and parole offices promise to abide 


by the department’s code of ethics following weeks of training 
at the Montana Law Enforcement Academy 
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The Professional Development Bureau provides cutting-edge course curriculum development, evidence-based training 
and technical assistance based on current best practices within the correctional field. The bureau provides department staff 
with basic, intermediate and advanced training courses; distance-learning opportunities; self-study programs; on-the-job 
training that is supervised, documented and evaluated; and opportunities for educational advancement through college 
accredited training. Bureau training courses provide employees the opportunity to develop, reinforce and increase the skills 
necessary to perform the duties and responsibilities of their position, and to acquire knowledge needed to advance their 
careers. 


The bureau uses multiple training methods that include use of traditional classroom study, a staff library, distance-learning 
curricula and state-of-the-art computer-based education. This approach to providing staff education allows employees to 
obtain the most relevant, up-to-date training, while reducing training costs. The bureau manages a training records system 
and conducts assessments of staff work flow for supervisors, analyzes the results and recommends organizational changes. 
Bureau staff conducts strategic planning and team-building exercises throughout the agency, ensuring consistency with the 
department’s mission, vision, values, goals and objectives. 


The American Indian liaison serves as the department’s authority to provide knowledgeable guidance to department staff 
on American Indian spiritual and cultural issues within the environment of sound correctional practices. The liaison 
regularly meets with the governor’s Indian affairs coordinator; tribal officials; Indian Alliance Center staffs; Montana- 
Wyoming Tribal Leaders Council members; and other American Indian parties to ensure ongoing communication regard- 
ing department activities, programs and initiatives. The liaison communicates with American Indian offenders and their 
families to understand concerns and develop solutions that take into consideration the cultural and spiritual needs of native 
offenders. The liaison provides department employees with training on American Indian cultural practices and helps recruit 
prospective employees within the native community. 


The Policy Unit manages the development, review, revision and publication of 235 department policy directives. Policies 
are developed and managed in accordance with applicable national standards and federal and state laws in order to ensure 
public safety, institutional security and protection of offenders’ civil rights. The 200 unrestricted department policies are 
available to the public on the department’s website: http://www.cor.mt.gov/Resources/Policy/default.mcpx 


In the past two years, the policy unit assisted department staff in updating operational procedures in accordance with the 
department policy management system. The unit has also coordinated the 2009 annual policy review in compliance with 
American Correctional Association standards, and established online policy access for department employees through the 
agency’s intranet site. 


Accomplishments: 

° Completed the first two annual reports providing cumulative data on human resource issues such as recruitments, 
turnover, investigations and discipline, disability access issues and resolutions, and use of Family Medical Leave 
Act 

e Teamed with the American Indian liaison to conduct a focused recruitment for Native American specialty 


probation and parole officers, resulting in increased agency diversity and achievement of equal employment 
opportunity goals 

e Established an ongoing rotation schedule for review and updating of all agency policies 

° Coordinated with the National Institute of Corrections to bring its comprehensive Executive Leadership Develop- 
ment program to the department, focused on both current and future leaders 

e Provided leadership and assistance in implementing highly effective “Investment in Excellence” programming for 
offenders in prison and community programs 

° Launched the “Corrections Distance Education Program,” which provides staff 24/7 access to training on a variety 
of subjects, automated enrollment and tracking of all online professional development. As a result, classroom 
courses have decreased while staff training hours have almost doubled from the previous year. 

° Established a staff wellness center at the DOC training facility in Deer Lodge by obtaining, at no cost to taxpayers, 
thousands of dollars worth of exercise and gym equipment 

e Updated and transitioned the offender legal access system to a more efficient and cost-effective system, including 
training for support staff 
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Youth Services 


he Youth Services Division holds juvenile offenders accountable for their 
actions through custody, supervision, restitution and life-skills develop- 
ment. This is achieved by providing habilitation services from a youth’s 
commitment to the department to transition into the community and eventual 
completion of sentence. The goal is to give youths every possible opportunity for 
successful and productive lives. The division supervises 171 youths. 


The division has three bureaus. 


a 
Ad equately Pine Hills Youth Correctional Facility in Miles City is a 120-bed, secure-care 
addres. sing the program for males 10-17 years old who are adjudicated as delinquent by the Youth 
Court. The facility, which averaged 76 youths daily in fiscal year 2010, has been 
needs 0 TY Ou ng accredited by the American Correctional Association since 1998. Services include 
offen ders is the a year-round educational program accredited by the state Board of Public Educa- 
tion, one-on-one and group counseling, treatment programs for chemical depen- 
best tool for dent and sex offenders, spiritual activities, daily recreation, and life skills and work 


? reventin g them restitution programs. Pine Hills, with a staff of 130, serves the needs of its youths 

with registered nurses, licensed addiction counselors, and medical, dental, vision 
trom becoming and psychiatric services. Annual admissions to Pine Hills have declined 17 percent, 
adult o the walers.” from 88 to 73, during the past five years. The average length of stay is 183 2 days. 


American Indian “wellness days” are conducted quarterly to significantly augment 

, . American Indian-related programming, and the White Bison program assists 

-Mtkeé Ferriter American Indian youths dealing with chemical dependency issues. About 28 
percent of the Pine Hills population is American Indian. 


Riverside Youth Correctional Facility in Boulder is a 20-bed, secure-care pro- 
gram for females 10-17 years old who are judged delinquent by Youth Court. The 
facility, which averaged 15 youths daily during fiscal 2010, provides gender- 
specific programming using nationally recognized best practices, and has imple- 
mented enhanced training and program curricula to support this focus. Services 
include a year-round education program accredited by the state Board of Public 
Education, one-on-one and group counseling, and treatment programs for chemical 
dependency. 


For related 
Statistical 


information, 
see Appendix J 


eh < 
Karen Duncan Cindy McKenzie Steve Ray Jr. 
Youth Community Riverside Pine Hills 
Corrections Bureau superintendent superintendent 
chief 
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In addition to a case manager and licensed chemical dependency counselor, the clinical staff includes two registered nurses. 
Riverside contracts for additional medical care, including a psychologist for evaluations and consultations. Annual 
admissions to Riverside have decreased by a third, from 24 to 16, during the past five years. Riverside, with an average 
length of stay of 261 days, has a staff of 33. 


As part of a division-wide effort, Riverside services focused on the cultural needs of American Indian youths. The quarterly 
“wellness days” provide opportunities for youths to interact with members of several tribes from across the state. Activities 
include drumming, dancing, crafting, storytelling and raising a tepee. The White Bison program adds a cultural element 
while helping American Indian youths work on chemical dependency issues. About 37 percent of the Riverside population 
is American Indian. 


The Youth Community Corrections Bureau includes aftercare coordinators, juvenile parole officers, Youth Transition 
Centers, youth detention licensing, youth corrections transportation, and financial and program services. The bureau 
supervised an average of 80 juveniles in fiscal year 2010. 


Aftercare coordinators follow youth case plans and focus on re-entry needs from the time a youth enters the institution to 
his or her community placement. They also coordi- 
nate family and provider visits to the secure facilities 
and accompany youths to pre-placement meetings in 
the community. They work with institutional staff, 
juvenile parole officers, contracted service provid- 
ers, and other community team members to promote 
successful return of youths to their communities. 


Juvenile parole officers coordinate with institutional 
case managers and the aftercare coordinators in 
planning for those returns. Division efforts have 
strengthened family involvement with youths by 
reimbursing some travel, lodging and meal expenses 
for family members visiting youths at state facilities. 
Video-conferencing equipment at both secure facili- 
ties enables family and parole officer visits without 
long road trips, reduces reliance on collect telephone 
calls and improves access to medical care, psycho- 
logical services and educational opportunities. A A kitchen at Riverside Youth Correctional Facility allows culi- 
monthly average of 70 juveniles were on parole in "47Y arts classes for juvenile offenders. 

FY2010 


The Youth Transition Centers, which provide separate housing for males and females, are an alternative to sending youths 
back to a correctional facility. The Great Falls centers, with an average monthly population of 10 during fiscal 2010, also 
house youths coming directly from a correctional facility on the rare occasion when no other appropriate placement is 
available. However, the centers focus on youths having trouble adjusting to a less-structured community placement. With 

around-the-clock staffing, the centers provide housing, life-skills en- 


POO i] fff) ee | Hy \ y OH) hancement, mentors, and focused counseling for emotional needs and 


chemical dependency. The centers also offer employment and commu- 


FY2010 Quick Facts nity service opportunities, access to education through local schools, and 
a variety of recreational activities. 

Youth supervised (ADP%*) ........... 171 

Youth in secure care (ADP*)......... 90 Transportation officers provide secure transport of youths and assist 

Expenditures (millions)............ $18.6 secure correctional facilities with transportation to in-town services. The 

Fede atieds- lol, al $575,800 detention licensing staff is responsible for ensuring that juvenile deten- 


tion facilities meet American Correctional Association standards and 
comply with laws and administrative rules. The Financial Services Unit 
maintains fiscal accountability for funds appropriated for the placement 


*average daily population 
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of juvenile offenders in family foster care, 
group home, shelter care and residential 
treatment. SS 


The annual number of youth placements in 
non-secure programs decreased almost 15 
percent during the past five years, from 341 
to 291. 


The Interstate Compact on Juveniles 
Unit, which is not attached to a bureau, 
ensures nationwide and statewide coopera- 
tive supervision of delinquent juveniles on 
probation or parole, and the return of run- 
aways, absconders and escapees. 


Unit Manager Jason Higgins meets with an offender at Pine Hills Youth 

Accomplishments: Correctional Facility. 

e Introduced phase one of the computer- 
ized Youth Management System in 
June 2009 

e In conjunction with information technology staff, completed development of a program that separates confidential 
juvenile information from the automated youth records management system 

e Implemented new mental health awareness training, specific to youths, for juvenile justice staff members 

e Enhanced and increased family support services for youths on parole by extending the services to three additional 
communities 

e Increased use of video conferencing for training and family contacts 

e Utilized national experts in training staff on the federal Prison Rape Elimination Act 

e Obtained re-accreditation from the American Correctional Association for juvenile parole and Pine Hills Youth 
Correctional Facility, with each program earning a perfect compliance rating of 100 percent 

e Established the Juvenile Interstate Compact Council 

e Maintained population below capacity at Pine Hills and Riverside by means of re-entry programs, and other program- 
ming that follow best practices and resulted in low recidivism rates 

e Continued to enhance programs and services offered to American Indian youths by introducing them to young, positive 

American Indian role models, while continuing such initiatives as the anti-drug White Bison program, wellness days 

and sweat lodge ceremonies at both secure facilities 

Increased academic achievement at Pine Hills and Riverside by at least one grade level in a 90- to 180-day time frame 

Had no escapes from Pine Hills and Riverside for almost three years 

Implemented nationally recognized suicide prevention training for division staff 

Met the requirements of risk management and tort claims property loss management programs at Pine Hills and 

Riverside, which resulted in a 10 percent reduction in insurance premiums totaling $3,500 

e Operated an effective sex offender treatment 

program at Pine Hills that has resulted in a recidi- 

vism rate of less than 3 percent during a 10-year 

period 


At Pine Hills Youth Correctional Facility, 
staff and offenders prepare a medicine wheel 
for American Indian spiritual activities. 


Key Contacts 


Central Office 


5S. Last Chance Gulch 
P.O. Box 201301 


Helena, MT 59620-1301 
444-3930 


Director’s Office 


@ Director Mike Ferriter: 444-4913 miferriter@mt.gov 


@ Executive Assistant Myrna Omholt-Mason: 444-3911 
mombholt-mason @ mt.gov 


@ Administrative Assistant Janee Ward: 444-3930 
jward@mt.gov 


@ Chief General Counsel Diana Koch: 444-9593 
dkoch@ mt.gov 


@ Health Care Administrator Cathy Redfern: 846-1320 
ext 2448, credfern@mt.gov 


@ Health Services Bureau Chief Laura Janes: 846-1320 
ext 2254 ljanes @mt.gov 


@ Behavioral Health Program Facilitator Deb Matteucci: 


444-2013 dmatteucci@mt.gov 


@ Communications Director Bob Anez: 444-0409 
banez@mt.gov 


Victim Programs 


@ Victim Programs Manager Sally K. Hilander: 
444-7461 shilander@ mt.gov 


@ Montana State Prison Public/Victim Information 
Officer Linda Moodry: 846-1320 ext 2201 
Imoodry @ mt.gov 


@ Montana Women’s Prison Public/Victim Information 
Officer Annamae Siegfried-Derrick: 247-5102 


asiegfried-derrick @ mt.gov 


@ VINE (Victim Information and Notification Everyday) 
registration: (800) 456-3076 www. vinelink.com 


@ Toll-free victims hotline: (888) 223-6332 
Administrative & Financial 
Services 


@ Administrator Rhonda Schaffer: 444-4939 
rschaffer@ mt.gov 


@ Budget and Program Planning Bureau Chief Kara Sper- 
le: 444-4365 kasperle@ mt.gov 


@ Accounting Bureau Chief Kimberly Timm: 444-4903 
ktimm @ mt.gov 


@ Contracts Bureau Chief Gary Willems: 444-4941 
gwillems@ mt.gov 


@ Compliance Monitoring Supervisor Armando Oropeza: 
444-0366 aoropeza@ mt.gov 


Adult Community Corrections 


@ Administrator Pam Bunke: 444-9610 pbunke@mt.gov 


@ Probation and Parole Bureau Chief Ron Alsbury: 
444-9529 ralsbury @mt.gov 


@ Facilities Program Bureau Chief Kelly Speer: 444-0401 
kespeer@ mt.gov 


@ Interstate Compact Unit Manager Cathy Gordon: 
444-4916 cagordon@mt.gov 


@ Probation and Parole Bureau programs manager Mike 
Aldrich: 444-1538 maldrich@mt.gov 


@ Treatment Program Contract Manager Rick Alan 
Deady: 444-4902 rdeady @mt.gov 


@ Prerelease Program Contract Manager Judy Little: 
444-4910 judyl@mt.gov 


@ Treasure State Correctional Training Center Superin- 
tendent Greg Budd: 846-1320 ext 2107 gbudd@mt.gov 
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@ Missoula Assessment and Sanction Center Administra- 
tor Dan Maloughney: 258-4021 
dmaloughney @ mt.gov 


Probation & Parole Field Offices: 


Region I (Missoula) Administrator Amy Gault: 542-7140 
agault@ mt.gov 


Region II (Helena) Administrator Monty LeTexier: 
444-0376 mletexier@ mt.gov 


Region III (Great Falls) Administrator Dawn Handa: 
268-3203 dhanda@mt.gov 


Region IV (Billings) Administrator John Williams: 
896-5400 johnwi@ mt.gov 


Region V (Kalispell) Administrator Tom Forsyth: 
752-2575 tforsyth@ mt.gov 


Region VI (Glendive) Administrator Emery Brelje: 
377-4086 ebrelje@ mt.gov 


Information Technology 


@ Administrator John Daugherty: 444-4469 
jdaugherty @mt.gov 


@ Application Development Bureau Chief Anita Pisar- 
sky: 444-5510 apisarsky @ mt.gov 


@ Network Operations Bureau Chief Jon Straughn: 
444-1706 jstraughn @ mt.gov 


@ Statistics and Data Quality Bureau Chief Dewey Hall: 
444-6719 dhall@mt.gov 


@ [T Communication Infrastructure Manager Mike Racz- 
kowski: 444-9660 mraczkowski@mt.gov 


@ Database Administrator Kenny Kyler: 444-0127 
kkyler@mt.gov 


Montana State Prison 
400 Conley Lake Rd. 
Deer Lodge, MT 59722 


@ Warden Mike Mahoney: 846-1320 ext 2200 
mmahoney @ mt.gov 
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@ Deputy Warden Ross Swanson: 846-1320 ext 2377 
rswanson @ mt.gov 


@ Contract Placement Bureau Chief Patrick Smith: 
846-1320, ext 2556 pksmith@mt.gov 


@ Technical Correctional Services Bureau Chief Can- 
dyce Neubauer: 846-1320, ext 2459 


cneubauer @ mt.gov 


@ Medical Services Bureau Chief Cathy Redfern: 
846-1320, ext 2448 credfern@mt.gov 


@ Administrative Officer Cheryl Bolton: 846-1320, ext 
2302 cbolton@mt.gov 


@ Public/Victim Information Officer Linda Moodry: 
846-1320, ext 2201 lmoodry @mt.gov 


MSP Contract Facilities 


® Crossroads Correctional Center 
Warden Sam Law 
50 Crossroads Dr. 
Shelby MT 59474 
DOC Monitor — Louis Peterson: 434-7055 ext 47415 


@ Cascade County Regional Prison 
Warden Dan O’Fallon 
800 Ulm N. Frontage Rd. 
Great Falls, MT 59404 
DOC Monitor Wayne Bye: 727-1930 wbye @mt.gov 


@ Dawson County Regional Prison 
Sheriff Craig Anderson 
440 Colorado Blvd. 
Glendive, MT 59330 
DOC Monitor Dale Henrichs: 377-7687 


dhenrichs @ mt.gov 


Montana Correctional 


Enterprises 
350 Conley Lake Rd. 
Deer Lodge, MT 59722 


@ Administrator Gayle Lambert: 846-1320 ext 2373 
glambert@ mt.gov 


@ Administrative Officer Gail Boese: 846-1320 ext 2351 
gboese @mt.gov 


Agriculture Director Bill Dabney: 846-1320 ext 2373 
bdabney @mt.gov 


Industries Director Johnal Holst: 846-1320 ext 2320 
jholst@mt.gov 


Vocational Education Director Larry Burke: 846-1320 
ext 2425 lburke@ mt.gov 


Fiscal Director Andrew Olcott: 846-1320 ext 2324 
aolcott @mt.gov 


Food Factory Director Joe Mihelic: 846-1320 ext 2120 
jmihelic@ mt.gov 


Canteen Manager Jeff Bromley: 846-1320 ext 2252 
jbromley @mt.gov 


MWP Production Manager Kevin Mickelson: 
247-5131 kmickelson@mt.gov 


Montana Women’s Prison 
701 S. 27 St. 


Billings, MT 59101 

@® Warden Jo Acton: 247-5100 jacton@mt.gov 

@ Deputy Warden Security Bob Paul: 247-5121 
bpaul@ mt.gov 

@ Deputy Warden Treatment Sue Orand: 247-5157 
sorand@ mt.gov 

@ Operations Manager, Public/Victim Information Offi- 


cer Annamae Siegfried-Derrick: 247-5102 
asiegfried-derrick @ mt.gov 


Staff Services 


Administrator Steve Barry: 444-0406 sbarry @mt.gov 


Human Resources Bureau Chief Ken McElroy: 
444-0445 kmcelroy @mt.gov 


Staff Development and Training Bureau Chief Curt 
Swenson: 444-3909 curts@ mt.gov 


Legal Services Bureau Chief Colleen Ambrose: 
444-4152 cambrose@ mt.gov 


Investigations Bureau Chief Dale Tunnell: 444-4761 
dtunnell@ mt.gov 


American Indian Liaison Myrna Kuka: 444-0403 
mkuka@mt.gov 


Policy Specialist Adrianne Landreth: 444-1680 
alandreth @ mt.gov 


Emergency Planning and Preparedness Manager David 
Vaught: 444-3930 dvaught@ mt.gov 


Human Resource Manager Cynthia Davenport, Mon- 
tana State Prison: 846-1320, ext2229 
cdavenport@ mt.gov. 


Youth Services 


Administrator — VACANT: 444-0851 


Youth Community Corrections Bureau Chief Karen 
Duncan: 444-4390 kduncan @mt.gov 


Pine Hills Youth Correctional Facility Superintendent 
Steve Ray Jr.: 233-2290 sray @mt.gov 


Riverside Youth Correctional Facility Superintendent 
Cindy McKenzie: 225-4501 cmckenzie@mt.gov 


Board of Pardons and Parole 
1002 Hollenbeck Rd. 

Deer Lodge, MT 59722 

846-1404 


Executive Director Craig Thomas: crthomas @ mt.gov 


Parole Board Analyst Julie Thomas: jpribnow @mt.gov 


Parole Board Analyst Brian Callarman: 
bcallarman @mt.gov 
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Glossary of Correctional Terms 


Absconder — A parolee or probationer who fails to report to 
a probation officer as required or who illegally leaves his or 
her county and wherabouts are unknown 


Ad Seg — Shorthand for administrative segregation, which 
refers to the process of temporarily separating an inmate in 
a single-bed cell unit for the safety of the inmate or security 
of the institution 


ADP -— Average daily population of an institution or pro- 
gram during a certain period of time and taking into account 
daily fluctuations 


Adult community corrections — Programs in the commu- 
nity that provide for the supervision of low-risk felony adult 
offenders and offenders moving from prison to the commu- 
nity. The programs involve citizens in setting policy, and 
determining placement and programming. 


Beds — A way of measuring space available to house offend- 
ers in a correctional facility 


Board of Pardons and Parole — A quasi-judicial citizen 
board created by the Legislature in 1889, its three members 
and four auxiliary members are appointed by the governor 
to staggered four-year terms. The board is attached to the 
Department of Corrections for budgeting purposes. The 
board is charged with granting or denying paroles, rescind- 
ing and revoking paroles, and recommending pardons or 
commiutations to the governor. 


Cage — The control room of a prison housing unit 


Canteen — A store within a correctional facility from which 
inmates can purchase personal items, such as personal hy- 
giene supplies, snacks, electronics and writing materials 


Capacity — The maximum number of inmates that can be 
safely housed and managed in an institution. The number is 
usually based on operating capacity and is higher than the 
design capacity. 


Cell block — A group of cells with a common day room or 
a group of cells considered a block because of their location 


or classification 


CD — Usually refers to chemical dependency, but also can 
mean classification decision 


CJIN — (pronounced SEE-juhn) The Criminal Justice Infor- 
mation Network is an electronic system for sharing among 
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law enforcement and corrections agencies information 
about criminals. 


Classification — The process of scoring an offender’s risks 
and needs in order to determine his or her appropriate 
custody level and placement in a prison 


Close custody — The second most secure custody level, 
between medium-high and maximum security 


CO — Correctional officer 


CON - The acronym for Correctional Offender Network, 
which is a public Web site that provides basic information 
about adults convicted of felony offenses who are or have 
been under state supervision. The site has information about 
an offender’s criminal record, sentence, current custody 
status, location in the corrections system, ID number, phys- 
ical description and — when available — a photo. 


Conditional release — This refers to instances when an 
inmate is released into the community under auspices of the 
department and subject to its rules. This is not a parole and 
inmates are not eligible for parole consideration while on 
conditional release. Offenders who violate conditions of 
their release and sent to prison would become eligible for 
parole when prison records show they have served their 
minimum sentence. 


Connections Corrections — A residential-based, chemical- 
dependency treatment program operated by a private, non- 
profit corporation under contract with the state at Warm 
Springs and Butte 


Contraband — Any substance, material or object that is 
illegal for an inmate to possess 


CP — Command post, the central operational area of a pri- 
son 


Crime victim compensation program — A state Justice 
Department program that provides victims with money to 
offset some of their expenses resulting from a crime, such 
as lost wages, medical bills, counseling bills and funeral 
costs. 


Crossroads Correctional Center — Montana’s only _pri- 
vately run prison, located at Shelby and owned and operated 
by Corrections Corporation of America under contract with 
the state 


Detention — Imprisonment or confinement for an offense, 
detention by a police officer following arrest, placement in 
a community corrections program, or participation in a 
supervised-release program or a county jail work program 


Discharge — Release from Department of Corrections su- 
pervision based on completion of a court-imposed sentence 


Discharge (juvenile) — Release from Department of Correc- 
tions juvenile supervision due to expiration of a Youth Court 
order, conviction as an adult, attaining age 18, or complying 
with conditions of a parole agreement and receiving the 
maximum benefit from all services available through the 
department 


Diversion — Placement of an offender by a court or the 
department in facility or program as an alternative to prison 


DOC commit — Commitment by a court to the Department 
of Corrections that allows the agency to determine where to 
place an adult offender within legal guidelines 


EIP — “Earned incentive program,” which allows a youth at 
Pines Hills or Riverside youth correctional facilities to be 
rewarded for appropriate behavior 


Electronic monitoring — An automated system capable of 
recording and transmitting information about an offender’s 
location, using conventional or cellular phones and some- 
times relying on global positioning satellites (GPS). The 
systems are usually used to monitor offenders ordered to 
remain in their homes during certain times of day or for 
certain periods of time. Monitoring is sometimes required as 
a condition of pretrial release, probation, parole or condi- 
tional release. 


Elkhorn — The name of the methamphetamine treatment 
center opened at Boulder in April 2007. The 40-bed facility 
for women offers nine months of intensive treatment fol- 
lowed by six months of aftercare in a prerelease center. 
Elkhorn is operated by Boyd Andrew Community Services, 
a nonprofit corporation, under contract with the state. 


EPP — “Earned privilege program,” which awards and re- 
moves an inmate’s privileges based on behavior and prog- 
ress in treatment programs 


ESP — “Enhanced supervision program,” which relies on 
contracts with prerelease center staffs to provide daily assis- 
tance to offenders having trouble finding a job and strug- 
gling with substance abuse 


Executive clemency — Leniency exercised by the governor 
in the form of commutation of a sentence to a less severe 
one, a respite or pardon 


Felony — Any offense for which an adult offenders can be 
sentenced to the Department of Corrections 


Good time — This credit for good behavior in prison reduced 
an inmate’s sentence and was abolished in January 1997 


Habitual offender — An offender with two or more separate 
prior convictions. A judge determines this designation. 


Home arrest — Using a person’s home for confinement, 
usually through some form of electronic monitoring 


ID number — The unique number assigned to each offender 
under department supervision 


Inmate welfare fund — An account holding money from 
involuntary contributions by inmates and used to assist 
inmates in need 


Interstate Compact — An agreement among states that 
allows for parolees and probationers to live in a state other 
than the one where their crime was committed 


ISP — Intensive supervision program, which is a more struc- 
tured level of probation or parole that can include electronic 
monitoring of offenders in the community 


Jail holding — The temporary housing of state inmates in 
county jails until space becomes available in the prison 
system 


JDIP — Juvenile Delinquency Intervention Program, which 
provides funding to communities for alternatives to secure 
care for juvenile offenders 


Kite — A form for inmates to submit various requests to 
prison staff 


Lockdown — Securing a cell, unit or entire institution by 
locking offenders in their cells as part of a daily routine or 
to control an incident or disturbance 


MASC - Missoula Assessment and Sanction Center, which 
assesses male offenders committed to the Department of 
Corrections by the courts and determines appropriate place- 
ment in the corrections system 


MCE - Montana Correctional Enterprises, the department 
division that offers inmates work and training opportunities 
in various programs, including ranch, dairy, lumber process- 
ing, food production, laundry, industry programs and voca- 
tional education. 
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MSP — Montana State Prison outside Deer Lodge 
MWP - Montana Women’s Prison in Billings 


Nexus — The name of the methamphetamine treatment 
center opened at Lewistown in June 2007. The 80-bed 
facility for men offers a nine-month program of intensive 
treatment, followed by six months of aftercare in a prere- 
lease center. Nexus is operated by Community, Counseling 
and Correctional Services Inc., a nonprofit corporation, 
under contract with the state. 


Operating capacity — The maximum number of beds with 
which a facility can operating efficiently and safely 


OMIS — Offender Management Information System,” a 
computerized database containing information about of- 
fenders under supervision of the Corrections Department. 
The program, which began operating Sept. 15, 2008, re- 
places the outdated ACIS, adult criminal information system. 


On-site hearing — A preliminary administrative hearing on 
a parolee conducted by the department at the site of an 
alleged parole violation or arrest 


Pardon — A declaration that an offender is relieved of all 
legal consequences related to a prior conviction 


Parole — The supervised release into a community of an 
inmate prior to the completion of a sentence, as a result of a 
decision by the state Board of Pardons and Parole, and 
subject to conditions imposed by the board 


Parole eligibility — The earliest possible date a person can 
be released from prison to parole supervision, usually a 
fourth of a prison sentence 


Passages — A multi-faceted correctional facility for women 
in Billings. Operated under contract with the state by Alter- 
natives Inc., a nonprofit corporation, the facility opened in 
January 2007 and combines a 65-bed prerelease center; a 
50-bed assessment, sanction and revocation center; and 
40-bed drug-treatment program 


Pine Hills Youth Correctional Facility — A 120-bed facil- 
ity for males ages 10 through 17, located in Miles City 


PREA — The acronym for the Prison Rape Elimination Act, 
which was passed by Congress in 2003 and imposes require- 
ments on state and local governments under threat of losing 
federal funds. It mandates development of standards for 
detection, prevention, reduction and punishment of prison 
sexual assault; and collection of data on the incidence of 
prison sexual assault. The law provides for grants to state 
and local governments to implement the act. 
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PRC — Prerelease center, which is a low-security communi- 
ty-based residence for offenders. The state has contracts 
with nonprofit Montana corporations for operation of six 
prerelease centers that house, treat and supervise about 800 
men and women offenders at any one time. The centers offer 
a six-month program that provides transition from prison to 
community and give judges an alternative to prison for 
offenders when public safety and the offenders' interests are 
best served by a level of supervision between prison and 
probation. 


Probation — The court’s release of an offender, subject to 
supervision by the department and under direction of the 
court. Juvenile probation is supervised by the Montana 
Supreme Court 


PSI — The acronym for a pre-sentence investigation report 
prepared by a parole or probation officer to assess a newly 
convicted offender and provide assistance to judges in hand- 
ing down sentences 


Reception — That part of a prison where offenders are 
initially housed pending classification and transfer to an 
assigned cell 


Recidivism rate — The rate at which adult offenders return 
to prison in Montana for any reason within three years of 
release from prison. Each release can have only one corre- 
sponding return. 


Re-entry — The term given to pre- and post-release pro- 
grams serving adult and juvenile offenders as they transition 
back to communities 


Regional prisons — Two prisons housing male inmates and 
operated in Great Falls and Glendive by Cascade and Daw- 
son counties, respectively, under contract with the state 


Restorative justice — A criminal justice philosophy that 
focuses on healing the harm and restoring the losses to 
individuals and communities affected by crime. This philos- 
ophy is based on offender accountability, rehabilitation and 
restitution. 


Retributive justice — A philosophy that a crime is commit- 
ted against the state and the offender is held personally 
liable through punishment 


Return rate — The rate at which adult offenders enter or 
return to an adult community correctional facility or prison 
in Montana for any reason within three years of release from 
any correctional facility 


Revocation — The act of a judge or the Board of Pardons 
and Parole to end an offender’s parole or probation because 
of a technical violation of conditions imposed 


Riverside Youth Correctional Facility — A 20-bed secure 
facility for girls ages 12 through 17, located in Boulder 


Screening — The process of reviewing an inmate’s sentence, 
criminal history, special needs and prison behavior to de- 
termine placement in or transfer to a program or another 
facility 


Security threat groups — Sometimes called STGs, these 
most often refer to prison gangs. 


START — The Sanction, Treatment, Assessment, Revoca- 
tion and Transition center, a 118-bed facility near Anacon- 
da. It opened at Warm Springs in December 2005 as a pilot 
project offering an alternative to prison for those who vio- 
late conditions of their community placement. START 
moved to its new facility near Anaconda in July 2010. 
Offenders are assessed and offered some treatment in an 
effort to return them to the community. 


Treasure State Correctional Training Center — Located 
near the Montana State Prison outside Deer Lodge, this 
60-bed male correctional facility is also called a “boot 
camp.” It is based on a military format of discipline and 
treatment. Programs employed during a trainee's 90- to 
120-day incarceration include victimology, criminal think- 
ing errors, anger management, substance abuse treatment 
and academic schooling. Successful completion can result 
in a reduced prison term. 


UA — The acronym for urinanalysis that determines the 
presence of alcohol or other drugs in an offender 


VINE — The acronym for Victim Information and Notifica- 
tion Everyday, an automated 24-hour telephone and e-mail 
offender tracking system that is operated by a private com- 
pany under contract with the Corrections Department. Vic- 
tims and the general public can register with VINE to 
receive notice of an offender’s transfer, release, escape, 
parole hearing, sentence review or death. 


Victim impact statement — A report presented by a victim 
to the court before sentencing, or to the Board of Pardons 
and Parole before a parole hearing that summarizes the 
trauma caused by the crime. The victim often offers his or 
her opinion about an appropriate sentence or whether parole 
should be granted. 


Victim-offender dialogue — A process that allows victims 
to meet with their offenders in a safe and secure setting to 
ask questions about the crime and to discuss the harm it 
caused. A facilitator assists in the process that is designed to 
hold offenders accountable and help victims begin a healing 
process. 


WATCh — The acronym for Warm Springs Addiction 
Treatment and Change, which opened in February 2000, the 
108-bed program at Warm Springs offers supervision and 
treatment to felony DUI offenders, who are those with four 
or more drunken-driving convictions. Those who success- 
fully complete the six-month program may have the remain- 
der of their 13-month mandatory prison sentences 
suspended. WATCh East opened in Glendive in 2005 with 
40 beds. 


Youth community corrections — This portion of the De- 
partment of Corrections encompasses juvenile parole, tran- 
sition centers, detention licensing of private detention 
centers, interstate compact services for youths on probation 
and parole, and community juvenile placement funds. 
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General 
Information 


This section contains statistical information of a general nature 
about offenders and department operations, and is not specific 
to a particular division or facility. 


NOTE: The data contained in this and the following sections include 
statistical categories covered in previous reports and new information 
requested by the public and the Legislature. 


Locations and Capacities of Corrections Programs and Facilities* 


(Does not include transitional living, day reporting, intensive or enhanced supervision - 536) 


Shelby 
Crossroads Prison - 564 


Kalispell 


Glasgow 


Regional Prison - 152 
Youth Transition Centers - 17 
Great Falls Prerelease Center - 169 


MASC - 144 
Prerelease Center - 110 


Missoula 


Lewistown 


Prerelease 
Center - 98 


Glendive 


Nexus Meth Treatment - 80 


Regional Prison - 144 
WATCh East - 48 


ontana State 
Prison - 1,485 
Boot Camp - 60 


Riverside Youth Correctional 
Facility - 20 
Boulder Elkhorn Meth Treatment - 36 


Miles City 


Pine Hills Youth Correctional 
Facility - 120 


WATCh West - 108 
CD Treatment - 52 


Prerelease 
Center - 175 
CD Treatment - 42 


Billings 


Montana Women’s Prison - 194 

Prerelease Center - 222 
Assessment & Sanction Center - 50 
CD Treatment - 36 


Bozeman 


Prerelease Center - 30 


*As of July 2010 
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SOURCE: Pew Center on The States, March 2010; U.S. Census Bureau 
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Prison Incarceration Rate 


Montana and U.S. 
2005-2009 


Incarcerations per 100,000 residents 


0 
2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 


SOURCE: Pew Center on the States; U.S. Bureau of Justice Statistics 


Corrections Top 10 Conviction Offenses 
FY 2005 - 2010 


Males Females 
POSSESSION OF DRUGS POSSESSION OF DRUGS 
FELONY DUI THEFT 
THEFT ISSUING A BAD CHECK 
CRIMINAL ENDANGERMENT FORGERY 
BURGLARY FELONY DUI 
DISTRIBUTION OF DRUGS CRIMINAL ENDANGERMENT 
ASSAULT WITH A WEAPON FRAUDULENTLY OBTAINING DRUGS 
ISSUING A BAD CHECK DISTRIBUTION OF DRUGS 
PARTNER/FAMILY MEMBER ASSAULT DRUG OFFENSES OTHER STATE 


POSSESSION WITH INTENT TO POSSESSION WITH INTENT TO 
DISTRIBUTE * DISTRIBUTE 
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OMIS Data Extracted 7/13/2010 


Average Daily Population by Program 
FY 2006-2010 


171 831 900 349 


191 812 835 340 


169 756 849 326 


216 647 9810 +331 


244 625 693 305 


12000 


= Male Prison ™ Female Prison = Alternatives to Prison =™Prerelease = Intensive Supervision = Probation and Parole 


The Department of Corrections continues its efforts to manage the offender population in programs and facilities other than 
prison. The daily cost of some of those programs can be as much as 24 times less costly than a day in prison and can provide 
more individualized focus on an offender’s needs. The department believes that a goal of managing 80 percent of offenders 
outside of prison walls is a reasonable balance to maintain public safety. 


In fiscal year 2006, almost 22 percent of the average daily population was in prison. In fiscal year 2010, that percentage 
was 19.3 percent. 


The number of offenders in prerelease centers grew by 30 percent in those five years, and the probation and parole 
population increased 11.3 percent. 


The total average daily offender population increased by 10.6 percent, or 1,248 offenders, since 2006. That represents an 
average annual growth of 250 offenders. 


Distribution of Offender Daily Population 
12,983 offenders under DOC jurisdiction on June 30, 2010 


Alternatives 
to Prison 
790 (6%) 


Prerelease 
918 
7% 


Intensive 
Supervision 
338 


3% 


Community Enhanced 
Corrections Supervision 
10,413 vers 
80% 


Probation/Parole 
8,227 
63% 


This “snapshot” of the offender population is an easy way of picturing the corrections system in Montana. Rather than an 
annual daily average, the chart shows the distribution of offenders at a single point in time: the end of fiscal year 2010. 


On that final day of June, 79.8 percent of all offenders were managed in programs and facilities outside of prison in 
community corrections-based programs. This distribution reflects the department’s goal of maintaining 80 percent of 


offenders outside of prison. 


Of the 10,354 supervised offenders not in prison, nearly eight out of every 10 were on probation or parole. 
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Adult Male Institutional Fiscal Year End Population 
FY2006-2010 


3,800 


3,750 4 


3,700 7 


3,650 4 


3,600 4 


3,550 7 


3,500 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2010 


% Growth 


44% 


0.9% 


2.0% 


3.2% 


11% 


B Population 


3,516 


3,549 


3,621 


3,738 


3779 


Growth in the male institu- 
tional population slowed 
dramatically in the year end- 
ing June 30, 2010. The rate 
of increase was about a third 
of what it was the previous 
year, reflecting the fact that 
the overall offender popula- 
tion remained flat in 2010. 
The various correctional in- 
stitutions in Montana saw an 
increase of only 41 offenders 
in the most recent fiscal year. 


* Counts include offenders at MSP, WATCh,CCP, Prerelease, TSCTC, NEXUS, MASC, CCC, DCCF, GFRP, Out to Court and in county jails. 
Count data reported by facilities at fiscal year end - June 30, 2010 


Adult Female Institutional Fiscal Year End Population 
FY2006-2010 


2006 


% Growth 


3.15% 


Population 


491 


440 


461 


484 


* Counts include offenders at MWP, WATCh, Passages, Elkhom, Prerelease, Out to Court and in those hel 


Count data reported by facilities at fiscal year end— Updated June 30, 2010 


id in county jails. 


The female institutional pop- 
ulation experienced slowed 
growth rate as well. The fis- 
cal 2010 increase was about 
60 percent of the growth 
seen in the previous year and 
represented the addition of 
just 15 offenders to the insti- 
tutions’ total population. 


Admissions and re- 


Institutional Admissions and Releases leases of offenders 


FY2001-2010 from correctional insti- 
tutions during fiscal 


2,500 


year 2010 were nearly 
identical, reflecting the 
lack of growth in the 


2,000 


overall offender popu- 
lation from the year be- 
fore. 


1,500 


The net increase of 44 


1,000 


offenders in those facil- 
ities was the smallest in 
at least 16 years. The 


exceptions to that pat- 
tern came in 2003 
when the department 


0 
2001 


2002 released 359 inmates to 


Admissions | 1,494 


1,691 address severe over- 


@ Releases 1,392 


1.444 crowding in prisons, 


and in 2007 when the 


Data extracted from OMIS — 7/22/2010 opening of two meth- 


amphetamine treatment 


centers drew about 120 inmates from prison. In all other years since 1995, admissions exceeded releases by an average of 


201 offenders. 


Almost three-fourths 
(73 percent) of offend- 
ers reaching a correc- 
tional facility in 
Montana go to pro- 
grams that offer alterna- 
tives to prison. These 
programs are prerelease 
centers, drug or alcohol 
treatment, and revoca- 
tion and sanction cen- 
ters. 


This use of alternative 
programs is a major 
change from five years 
ago when such pro- 
grams were responsible 
for 63 percent of of- 
fender placements. The 
use of prison has de- 
clined accordingly, 
from 37 percent of of- 
fender placements to 27 
percent. 
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Adult Admissions by Type and Placement 
FY 2006 - 2010 


B Revoke to Alternate Placement 

BRevoke to Prison 

© New Conviction to Alternate 
Placement 

BNew Conviction to Prison 


Data extracted from OMIS — 7/22/2010 


Montana judges in- 
creased slightly their 
use of prison sen- 
tences for male of- 
fenders in fiscal year 
2010, ordering 43.5 
percent to spend at 
least part of their 
sentence in prison. 
While that was a lit- 
tle more than the pre- 
vious year when 42.3 
percent of convic- 
tions involved a 2008 
prison term, it is a 
significant decline 

from 2007 when 

45.7 percent of sen- | 2007 
tences included pris- 

on. 


2010 


2009 


2006 


Adult Male Convictions by Type of Sentence 


= Prison 


FY2006-2010 


os 30.6% 26.6% 
te 30% 27.8% 
em 28.5% 25.6% 
oe 30.2% 25.8% 
am 27.9% 26.2% 


Prison w/partial suspended Suspended ms Deferred 


For female offenders, courts continue to use deferred sentences most often. Those sentences, which offer offenders a 
chance to have the crime removed from their records, were handed down about 48 percent of the time in fiscal year 2010, 
nearly twice as frequently as suspended sentences. 


Adult Female Convictions by Type of Sentence 


2010 am 18.7% 
2009 1008 21.1% 
2008 a 20.5% 
2007 ae 16.2% 
2006 oe 17.5% 

= Prison 


FY2006-2010 


25.3% 


20.8% 


24.4% 


24.2% 


Prison w/partial suspended 


" ig ee 


Suspended sm Deferred 


Seventy-three _per- 
cent of female of- 
fenders’ convictions 
did not involve a 
prison sentence, 
compared with just 
56.5 percent of male 
convictions. 


Prison terms ac- 
counted for a little 
more than one out 
of every four con- 
victions last year, 
but that is a signifi- 
cant decrease from 
the previous two 
years when nearly 
one out of every 
three convictions 
included prison. 


Type of Sentence Received by Offense, FY2005-2010 


Prison Sentence with 


Prison Sentence 


eee Deferred Sentence Sus panded Partial Suspension wih Na 
Sentence Imposed Suspension 
Imposed 
Total N % N % N % N % 
AGGRAVATED ASSAULT 189 41 22% 33) 17% 89| 47% 26/ 14% 
AGGRAVATED KIDNAPPING 20 1 5% 3} 15% 8} 40% 8} 40% 
ARSON 55 17| 31% 11 20% 17| 31% 10| 18% 
ASSAULT 177 62| 35% 75| 42% 15 8% 25| 14% 
ASSAULT ON PEACE OFFICER 200 58/ 29% 31 16% 69| 35% 42| 21% 
ASSAULT WITH AWEAPON 547 183| 33% 147| 27% 147| 27% 70| 138% 
BAIL JUMPING 148 21 14% 61 41% 24 16% 42| 28% 
BURGLARY 1,242 545 44% 284) 23% 256| 21% 157 13% 
COMMITTED W/DANGEROUS WEAPON 18 0 0% 3} 17% 2| 11% 13| 72% 
CONSPIRACY 6 4 67% 1 17% 1 17% 0 0% 
CRIMINAL ENDANGERMENT 1,211 555| 46% 358/ 30% 186| 15% 112 9% 
CRIMINAL MISCHIEF 374 224 60% 86) 23% 41 11% 23 6% 
DECEPTIVE PRACTICES 159 67| 42% 49| 31% 31 19% 12 8% 
DELIBERATE HOMICIDE 39 0 0% 0 0% 20/ 51% 19| 49% 
DEVIATE SEXUAL CONDUCT 3 0) 0% 1 33% 2| 67% 0 0% 
DISTRIBUTION OF DRUGS 1,351 502| 37% 344) 25% 369| 27% 136| 10% 
ESCAPE 186 0 0% 21 11% 23| 12% 142| 76% 
FELONY DUI 1,788 0 0% 27 2% 1615| 90% 146 8% 
FORGERY 574 196| 34% 198| 34% 131 23% 49 9% 
INCEST 77 2 3% 11 14% 51 66% 13] 17% 
INTIMIDATION 67 21 31% 25| 37% 14, 21% Z| 10% 
ISSUING BAD CHECKS 738 382 52% 247| 33% 67 9% 42 6% 
KIDNAPPING 14 1 7% 4| 29% 3] 21% 6| 438% 
MITIGATED DELIBERATE HOMICIDE 33 16| 48% 0 0% 13| 39% 4| 12% 
NEGLIGENT HOMICIDE 49 0 0% 7) 14% 37| 76% 5| 10% 
PARTNER/FAMILY MEMBER ASSAULT 407 84) 21% 193| 47% 68| 17% 62| 15% 
PERSISTENT FELONY OFFENDER 42 0 0% 12| 29% 11 26% 19| 45% 
POSSESSION OF DEADLY WEAPON BY PRISONER 11 0) 0% 2| 18% 1 9% 8} 73% 
POSSESSION OF DRUGS 2,367 | 1117| 47% 633) 27% 205 9% 412| 17% 
ROBBERY 256 40 16% 35} 14% 129| 50% 52| 20% 
SEXUAL ABUSE OF CHILDREN 26 3 12% 10| 38% 10| 38% 3} 12% 
SEXUAL ASSAULT 242 22 9% 62| 26% 126| 52% 32| 13% 
SEXUAL INTERCOURSE WITHOUT CONSENT 238 22 9% 29| 12% 155| 65% 32| 13% 
STALKING 43 19| 44% 11 26% 9} 21% 4 9% 
THEFT 1,917 912 48% 510) 27% 275 14% 220 11% 
OVERALL 14,81495,117) 34.5% 43,524) 23.8% 4,220 28.5% 41,953} 13.2% 


** Totals do not Include 31 offenders that received life sentences. 
Source: DOC Offender Management Information System - 7/1/2010 
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Average Sentence Length for Selected Offenses by Type of Sentence = 
FY2005-2010 x 


Type of Sentence 


Average Average Average Prison Sentence (Months) with} Average Prison 
Deferred | Suspended Partial Suspension Imposed Sentence with No 


Sentence Sentence Total Term Net Prison | Suspended Suspension 
(Months) (Months) Term* Term Imposed (Months) 


Offense 


AGGRAVATED ASSAULT 
AGGRAVATED KIDNAPPING 


ASSAULT ON PEACE OFFICER 
ASSAULT WITH A WEAPON 


COMMITTED W/DANGEROUS WEAPON 
CONSPIRACY 

CRIMINAL ENDANGERMENT 

CRIMINAL MISCHIEF 

DECEPTIVE PRACTICES 

DELIBERATE HOMICIDE 

DEVIATE SEXUAL CONDUCT 
DISTRIBUTION OF DRUGS 


INTIMIDATION 

ISSUING BAD CHECKS 

KIDNAPPING 

MITIGATED DELIBERATE HOMICIDE 
NEGLIGENT HOMICIDE 

PART NER/FAMILY MEMBER ASSAULT 
PERSISTENT FELONY OFFENDER 
POSSESSION OF DEADLY WEAPON BY PRISONER 
POSSESSION OF DRUGS 

ROBBERY 

SEXUAL ABUSE OF CHILDREN 

SEXUAL ASSAULT 

SEXUAL INTERCOURSE WITHOUT CONSENT 


*Net Prison Term=Total Prison Term-Suspended Term 
** Averages do notInclude 31 offenders that received life sentences. 
Source: DOC Offender Management Information System - 7/1/2010 


Male Admissions by Type and Initial Placement Montana continues 
FY2006-2010 


to reduce its use of 
prison for offenders 
convicted of nonvio- 


lent or nonsexual 
crimes. The rate at 


which such offenders 
get sent to prison de- 
creased nearly 40 
percent in the past 
five years. 


In fiscal year 2006, 
about 26.5 percent of 
initial placements of 
male offenders in- 


Sex Offender To Prison volved those com- 


Violent Offender To Prison mitting a nonviolent 
Non-Sex/Violent Offender To Prison 


or nonsexual crime 
going to prison. By 


Sex Offender Alternate Placement 


B Violent Offender To Altemate Placement 


Non-Sex/Violent Offender Alternate fiscal 2010, that fig- 
Placement 

ured dropped to 16.1 
Sexual and Violent Offenses are defined on the Department of J ustice Sexual and Violent Offender Registry Web Site percent. 


OMIS data extracted 7/23/2010 


At the same time, the 
department increased its use of alternatives to prison — treatment centers or sanction and assessment centers — for nonviolent 
or nonsexual offenders. In 2006, such placements accounted for 49 percent of total placements. In 2010, the number neared 
57 percent. 


Female Admissions by Type and Initial Placement 


The trend of using FY2006-2010 
alternatives to prison 


for nonviolent or 


nonsexual offenders 
is more dramatic for 


female felons. The 
rate increased from 
49 percent of place- 
ments in 2006 to 
more than 76 percent 
in 2010. Conversely, 
the use of prison for 
women convicted of 
a nonviolent or non- 
sexual crime  de- 
clined from 8.3 Sex Offender To Prison 

Peo of all place- SNe borvnenOWennr ts Prison 
ments in 2006 to 2.4 Sex Offender Alternate Placement 


percent in 2010. B Violent Offender To Altemate Placement 


Non-Sex/Violent Offender Alternate 
Placement 


Sexual and Violent Offenses are defined on the Department of J ustice Sexual and Violent Offender Registry Web Site 
OMIS data extracted 7/23/2010 
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Male offenders re- 
leased from Mon- 
tana _ correctional 
facilities in fiscal 
year 2010 stayed an 
average of 21.2 
months, up slightly 
from an average of 
stay of 20.6 months 
five years ago. Av- 
erage lengths of stay 
vary greatly de- 
pending on the type 
of crime. Sex of- 
fenders stay more 
than twice as long as 
nonviolent, nonsex- 
ual offenders. 


Female Average Length of Institutional Stay 
by Sexual, Violent & Non-Sexual/Violent Status 
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Male Average Length of Institutional Stay 


by Sexual, Violent & Non-Sexual/Violent Status 
FY 2006 - 2010 
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Sexual and Violent Offenses are defined on the Department of Justice Sexual and Violent Offender Registry Web Site 


OMIS data extracted 7/26/2010 


FY 2006 - 2010 


2008 


2009 


—m-— NonSexual/Violent 


15 


15 


17 


—&— Sexual 


13 


37 


0 


—- Violent 


20 


16 


21 


Sexual and Violent Offenses are defined on the Department of Justice Sexual and Violent Offender Registry Web Site 
OMIS data extracted 7/26/2010 


Among women re- 
leased in 2010, the 
average length of 
stay was 15% 
months, about six 
months longer than 
five years earlier. 
The stays varied lit- 
tle by type of of- 
fense, with violent 
and nonviolent of- 
fenders each serving 
16-17 months. 
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DOC Commits by Initial Placement 
FY2006 - FY2010 


BICP/TSCTC 
Assessment 
Bi Treatment 


Treatment includes WATCh, Connections Corrections, Passages ADT, Elkhorn Treatment Center and NEXUS Treatment Center 


Data extracted from P&P Monthly Reports FY 2006 to FY 2010 on 7/20/2010 


Montana is the only state that allows judges to sentence convicted criminals to the custody of the Department of 
Corrections, which then is responsible for determining the best placement for offenders based on their individual 
circumstances, risks and needs. 


This authority allows the department to assess the needs of these “DOC commits” and place them in the most appropriate 
facility or program that provides the best chance at rehabilitation and successful return to the community, while still 


ensuring safety for the public and accountability for offenders. 


Over the past five years, an average of 78.7 percent of DOC commits were placed in various programs that serve as 
alternatives to prison. The remainder went to prison. 


The most common placement was assessment programs, which received an average of 53.9 percent of DOC commits since 
2006. The next most frequent alternative placement was treatment centers with an average of 14.4 percent. 
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Montana’s correctional 
population continues to Average Age of Montana Offenders 
age faster than Montana FY1998-2010 

as a whole. While the 
state’s average age in- 
creased 1.8 years from 
2000 to 2009, the cor- 
rectional population’s 
average age went up 
slightly more than two 
years to 38.6, from 2000 
to 2010. 


The aging population is 
significant because 
health problems arise in 
offenders sooner due to 
lifestyles often filled 
with alcohol and drug 
abuse. This is the great- 
est concern among the 
institutional population 
because the state is gen- 
erally responsible for 
providing their medical 
care. 


: , ‘ In fiscal year 2010, 
Institutional Populations by Age Groups 41 percent of of. 


fenders in correc- 
FY2001-2010 tional institutions 


were 40 years or 
older. Ten years 
earlier, that age 
group accounted 
for 34 percent of 
the population. In 
1997, they repre- 
sented just 29 per- 
cent of the 
institutional popu- 
lation. The number 
of younger offend- 
ers (under 25) con- 
tinues to decline, 
from 21 percent in 
2001 to about 16 
percent in 2010. 


GUnder25 
25 to 39 
m40 & Over 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 


40% 40% 41% 


9 
Mes % 34% 37% 37% 35% 36% 38% 
fo 
9 
H% Over 40 % 
% 
ia T T T T T T 1 


Extracted from OMIS 7/23/2010 
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Male Prison Population by Ethnicity 
FY2006-2010 


Female Prison Population by Ethnicity 
FY2006-2010 


120% 
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Tribal Affiliation of American Indian Inmates 
July 28, 2010 


fee) 
oO) 


for) 
ive) 


American Indians are Montana’s largest ethnic minority and continue to make up a disproportionate share of all male 
offenders in Montana prisons. Although American Indians represent about 7 percent of Montana’s total population, they 
account for about 19 percent of all men in prison and 33 percent of all women in prison. These statistics are based on 
self-reporting by offenders. 


The trend is upward. In 2006, American Indians made up 18.4 percent of the male prison population and 26.5 percent of 
the female prison population. 


The chart on page A-25 shows Indians also are over-represented in other parts of the corrections system as well. Overall, 


American Indians account for 15.6 percent of all offenders under correctional supervision, or more than twice their 
representation in the overall population. 
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Health/Treatment Expenditures by Type 
FY2010 


Sex Offender 
$250,414 
2% Chemical 
Dependency 
$1,674,577 


14% Medical 
$7,157,818 
59% 


Mental Health 
$3,024 367 
25% 


NOTE: Medical costs include dentistry; amounts exclude outside medical costs 


Addressing the health-related needs of offenders is one of the most expensive responsibilities in a corrections system. Health 
care costs increase as steeply in the corrections budget as they do for household budgets of Montanans. 


In fiscal year 2010, the department spent $12.1 million addressing those offender needs internally, with almost $6 out of 
every $10 dollars dedicated to medical care. 


But when medical care is required beyond what can be provided by the prisons, treatment programs and youth correctional 
facilities, the department must obtain that care from providers outside the corrections system. In the past four calendar years, 
the department has spent an average of $3.9 million on such “outside medical” care. Through just the first half of calendar 
year 2010, the department spent almost $3 million 


The department had an average of 12,557 outside medical claims annually between 2006 and 2009, with an average claim 
costing $313.86. During the first six months of 2010, the average claim cost $441.80 or almost 41 percent higher. The 


number of claims increased almost 25 percent between 2006 and 2009. 


In addition to medical costs, the department spent an average of $2.3 million annually on prescription drugs in each of the 
past four fiscal years. 
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Outside Medical Expenditures 
CY2006-2010 


$7,000,000 


$6,000,000 5,751,262 


$5,000,000 $4,804,237 
$4,403,947 


$4,000,000 


$3,321,607 $3,322,388 


$3,000,000 


$2,000,000 


$1,000,000 


NOTE: Excludes pharmacy costs that are reported on a fiscal-year-basis. 


Number of Claims Requiring Outside Medical Care 
CY2006-2010 
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Average Cost Per Claim 
CY2006-2010 


$330.98 


$304.50 


2007 2008 


NOTE: Excludes pharmacy costs that are reported ona fiscal-year basis. 
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$412.19 


Pharmacy Expenditures 


FY2006-2010 


$3,000,000 


2,442,771 
$2,500,000 eee 


$2,260,337 
$2,157,849 


$2,000,000 


$1,500,000 


$1,000,000 


$500,000 


$2,421,162 


$2,322,236 


Annual Number of Offenders Requiring Hospitalization 
FY2008-2010 


Annual Average Length of Offender Hospital Stay 
FY2008-2010 
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Annual Average Cost Per Offender Hospital Day 
FY 2008-2010 


$6,000 


Annual Cost Savings With Network Providers 
FY2008-2010 


$1,400,000 


$1,200,000 $1,150,675 $1,137,881 


$1,038,359 
$1,000,000 


$800,000 
$600,000 


$400,000 


$200,000 
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County of Sentence 


As the chart on page A-24 shows, the sources of offenders in Montana generally follows the state’s population, with 73.5 
percent of all offenders under state supervision coming from counties with 71.3 percent of the total population. 


The number of offenders per 1,000 population can be deceiving because counties with relatively small populations can 
have a high offender rate due to a very small number of offenders. Mineral County, located along Interstate 90 where drug 
trafficking can be a major presence, has the highest offender rate at 28.2, but the county’s total population is just 3,833. 
Powell County ranks fifth in offender rate, largely because it includes Montana State Prison. All offenses at the prison and 
escapes from male prerelease centers are prosecuted in that county. Among the most-populous counties, Lake has the 
highest offender rate at 22 per 1,000 residents, followed by Hill, Lewis and Clark, Cascade, Flathead and Missoula., 


Demographics 


The chart on page A-25 shows about 64 percent of all offenders were on probation or parole when the corrections 
population snapshot was taken in the middle of 2010. That is slightly lower than 67.7 percent in mid-2002, which preceded 
the addition of a variety of new correctional programs, including those providing sanction and assessment, drug treatment 
and diversion services. 


Probation is the most-used corrections program. More than half (57.6 percent) of all offenders under correctional 
supervision in Montana are on probation. These are individuals who were given deferred sentences or suspended sentences 


instead of prison or are serving a suspended portion of a sentence after completing a prison term. 


Men outnumber women in the corrections system 4-to-1, which is why statistical information about the offender population 
as a whole are dominated by male offenders. 


The youngest offenders are those on conditional release, where the average ages are about 35 for women and 32 for men. 
The oldest male offenders (4112) are those on probation and the most elderly female offenders (41) are those in prerelease 


centers. 


Hispanics are increasing in the correctional population, from 2.7 percent in 2005 to 3.3 percent in 2010. 
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County of Sentence 


6/30/2010 
Count of Number Per Num ber Per Number Per 
All Active 1000 1000 Count of 1000 Estimated P opulation 
DOC Co unty Count of County Offenders on County on 
County! Offenders? Population Inmates? Population P &P4 Population July 1, 2009 

Yellowstone 2,076 14.3 391 2.7 1,384 9.6 144,797 
Missoula 1,971 18.1 346 3.2 1,398 12.9 108,623 
Flath ead 1,645 18.4 236 2.6 1,239 13.8 89,624 
Cascade 1,539 18.7 294 3.6 1,072 13.0 82,178 
Lewis and Clark 1,213 19.6 174 2.8 872 14.1 61,942 
Gallatin 859 9.5 149 1.6 626 6.9 90,343 
Lake County 628 22.0 105 3.7 407 14.2 28,605 
R avalli 575 14.2 115 2.8 403 10.0 40,431 
Silver Bow 420 12.7 96 2.9 251 7.6 32,949 
H ill 353 21.2 68 4.1 220 13.2 16,632 
Lincoln 287 15.3 43 2.3 212 17.3 18,717 
Custer 186 16.6 52 4.6 114 10.2 11,189 
Big Horn 168 12.9 19 1.5 117 9.0 13,015 
Richland 153 16.4 25 2.7 117 12.6 9,313 
Dawson 146 17.1 22 2.6 110 12.9 8,558 
Rosebud 140 15.1 21 2.3 99 10.7 9,258 
P owell 138 19.5 55 7.8 72 10.2 7,089 
P ark 137 8.6 27 1.7 101 6.3 15,941 
Fergus 133 11.9 25 2.2 88 7.9 11,208 
B eaverhead 131 14.6 13 1.4 109 12.1 8,976 
Deer Lodge 126 14.3 29 3.3 83 9.4 8,792 
Sanders 119 10.7 28 2.5 79 TA 11,096 
Glacier 109 8.0 19 1.4 74 5.5 13,550 
M ineral 108 28.2 18 4.7 85 22.2 3,833 
Carbon 97 9.9 6 0.6 86 8.8 9,756 
Jefferson 90 7.8 9 0.8 72 6.3 11,470 
S tillw ater 81 9.2 14 1.6 61 6.9 8,786 
Teton 72 11.8 9 1.5 54 8.9 6,088 
Toole 71 13.8 20 3.9 46 8.9 5,151 
P ondera 63 10.8 16 2.8 42 7.2 5,814 
B road water 61 12.7 8 1.7 46 9.6 4,793 
Musselshell 53 11.5 6 13 37 8.0 4,600 
V alle y 53 7.8 7 1.0 41 6.1 6,771 
M adison 52 7.0 8 1.1 43 5 .8 7,457 
R ooseve tt 52 5.0 6 0.6 43 4.2 10,303 
Blaine 50 7.7 12 1.9 28 4.3 6,485 
Sheridan 36 11.1 6 1.9 29 8.9 3,243 
Chote au 31 6.0 5 1.0 23 4.5 5,167 
Phillips 31 7.9 7 1.8 22 5.6 3,944 
McCone 29 17.9 2 1.2 22 13.5 1,624 
Fallon 28 10.3 5 1.8 18 6.6 2,725 
S weet Grass 27 7.4 3 0.8 22 6.0 3,667 
Granite 21 3 2 0.7 19 6.6 2,879 
M eagher 14 7.3 1 0.5 13 6.8 1,908 
W heatland 14 6.8 1 0.5 10 4.9 2,044 
Treasure 10 16.3 2 3.3 8 ecg 612 
P rarie 9 8.1 2 1.8 6 5.4 1,108 
Judith Basin 8 3.9 3 12.5 5 2.4 2,051 
W ibaux 8 8.9 1 1A 7 7.8 897 
Carter 6 5.0 1 0.8 5 4.2 1,202 
Daniels 6 3.5 0 0.0 6 3.5 1,703 
Ga rfie Id 5 4.3 0 0.0 5 4.3 1,173 
P etroleum 5 11.4 1 2.3 4 9.1 440 
Golden Valley 4 3.8 0 0.0 4 3.8 1,057 
L ib erty 3 1.7 1 0.6 2 1.1 1,748 
P owder River 3 1.8 1 0.6 2 1.2 1,664 
Total 15,338 15.7 2,570 2.6 10,930 11.2 974 ,989 


'Countyis based on last Sentence Date of legal judgm ents entered in OMIS 
2Some offenders are not included due to pending entry ofleg aljudgments or are outof state transfers. 


3inmates include MWP, MSP, Regional and Private Prisons , Intestate Compact Inmates and Inmates Out to C ourt. 
4Probation and Parole includes Probation, Parole ,ISP,and Conditional Release 
5 http:/ceic.m tg ovD em og/estimate/po p/County/CO -EST2009 -01-30.htm - Updated March 2010 


Information extracted from OMIS on 7/28/2010 
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Adult Offender Population Demographics 


(Average Ageis Calculated as of 6/3 0/2010) 


Race 


Correctional Thue : African Bandak Combined 
Status yp W hite American Oth Totals 


Hi : 
Indian eee American Totals 


Age 38.4 34.5 40.1 31.0 40.0 37.1 
Percent 63.5% 31.1% 2.1% 1.8% 0.9% 7.5% 
Age 34.2 35.3 0.0 24.9 0.0 
Percent 60.3% | 38.1% 0.0% 1.6% 0.0% 


Chemical Aae 39.8 37.3 26.6 24.6 0.0 


De pendancy 
Treatment |Percent| 70.7% 25.3% 2.7% 


Pie leaee. Ade 407 45.2 35.5 | 28.5 | 27.7 
Female Percent 78.3% 15.5% 3.9% 1.6% 0.8% 
Conditional Age 35.4 34.7 32.2 31.7 0.0 

Release Percent}68.4% | 28.5% 2.5% 0.6% 0.0% 

Age 38.3 38.6 31.8 33.4 26.2 
Percent) 73.6% | 21.6% 2.4% 1.2% 1.2% 

Age 39.4 36.8 36.4 36.2 31.3 38.7 
Percent 79.0% 16.4% 2.3% 0.8% 1.4% 69.3% 


Overall a ES 36.8 35.7 38.4 
Percent, 76.2% | 19.3% 2.4% 


eer Age | 376 36.3 37.1 
Percent] 72.9% 19.1% 4.2% 3.2% 0.5% 20.7% 
MASC/START| Age 39.2 39.5 37.1 37.7 36.8 
/TSCTC Percent 72.1%| 19.3% 4.1% 3.0% 1.5% 


Chemical Age 33.9 36.4 37.4 39.3 36.8 


De pendancy 
Treatment |Percent| 73.4% 21.1% 3.6% 1.3% 2.5% 
Age 33.7 34.8 37.3 36.4 39.7 


Percent 80.0%] 13.3% 3.6% 2.4% 0.6% 

Conditional Age 28.5 35.2 32.2 31.7 30.0 
Release Percent) 70.9% | 22.0% 4.6% 2.0% 0.5% 
Age 27.6 36.7 36.1 35.1 35.6 


Parole 
Percent 78.1% | 16.2% 2.5% 6.1% 
Probation Age 48.6 39.3 40.0 41.9 36.7 41.5 
Percent 82.1% 11.9% 3.1% 1.7% 1.2% 54.8% 
Age 39.1 37.2 36.6 36.4 34.8 38.7 
Percent 78.7% 14.8% 3.5% 2.1% 1.0% 


Percent 78.2% | 15.6% 3.3% 
Inmates include offenders in MSP, MWP, CCC, GFRP, DCCF, Jaid Hold, and Out to Court. 


Chemical Dependancy Treatment includes offenders in WATCh, CCP, PADT, Elkhorn and NEXUS 
Prerelease includes Prerelease and Transitional Living. 


Extracted from OMIS on 7/26/2010 


Inmate 


PASC 


Parole 


Probation 


Prerelease 


Overall 
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In the past five 
Parole Case Disposition by Board of Pardons & Parole | years, the _ state 

FY2006-2010 Board of Pardons 
and Parole annually 
has granted parole in 
57 percent of the 
cases where an in- 
mate is interviewed 
for parole. 


The board consid- 
ered 5,575 cases 
from 2006 through 
2010, approving pa- 
role for 3,189 of- 
fenders. The board 
interviewed an aver- 
age of 1,115 offend- 
ers per year and 
approved an average 
of 638 inmates for 
parole annually. It 
denied parole for an 
average of 477 of- 
fenders per year. 


2008 


mParoled m Denied 


The board granted another 821 paroles (164 annually) during the five years, related to revocations, administrative case 
reviews, discussion cases and change of dispositions. 


Parole Revocations by Type 
FY 2006-2010 


The board also de- 
cides whether to re- 
voke parole for 
those offenders who 
commit new crimes 
or violate condi- 
tions of their com- 
munity placements. 
In the past five 
years, the board 
typically had 195 
revocation cases 
and, on average, 
just 7 percent were 
for new crimes. 


2008 


m= Technical Violation mNewcrime 
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The typical inmate 
paroled by the board 
during the past five 
years has spent 43 
months in prison be- 
fore being granted 
parole by the board. 
The average length 
of time in prison be- 
fore parole approval 
has increased in that 
time by more than 
three months. 


Average Months in Prison Before being Paroled 
FY2006-2010 


Disposition of Pardon Requests 
FY2006-2010 


2008 


mDenied m= Approved 


In addition to making 
parole decisions, the 
board acts on pardon 
applications, by rec- 
ommending to the gov- 
ernor whether to grant 
requests. During the 
past five years, the 
board has  recom- 
mended approval in 
about a fifth of the 82 
cases. The board re- 
ceives an average of 13 
requests a year and ap- 
proves about three. 
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Percentage Change in Offender Populations 


by Correctional Program 
FY 2005-2010 


140% 
120% 
100% 
80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 
0% 
-20% 
-40% 


-60% 
° | Alternatives Brarsieake Probation Intensive Niale Prison Male Jail & Female Female Jail & 
to Prison and Parole | Supervision Assessment Prison Assessment 


131.1% 40.1% 18.6% 15.3% -2.7% -13.0% -45.9% 


Montana’s efforts during the past six years to place a greater emphasis on programs other than prison have paid off. Since 
2005, the offender population in alternatives to prison — primarily treatment programs — has increased 131 percent and the 
prerelease center population has grown by 40 percent. The number of offenders on probation or parole rose by more than 
18 percent while the intensive supervision program has expanded by more than 15 percent. At the same time, the male 
prison population climbed just 5 percent and other secure populations declined during the period. 
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Offender Population Projections 


The offender population in- 
formation on the following 
two pages is a critical tool in 
the Department of Correc- 
tions’ efforts to project future 
demands on the system, de- 
velop the necessary programs 
and capacity to address those 
demands and plan funding re- 
quests for the Legislature. 


The first spreadsheet is a sum- 

mary of the offender popula- 

tion grouped into two major 

categories: prison and com- 

munity corrections. The community corrections category 
includes residential programs and probation and parole. 
This document is intended to make it easier for the reader to 
understand the offender distribution throughout the correc- 
tions system. 


The second spreadsheet provides extensive details within 
the broad categories, showing populations and capacities of 
individual programs and facilities, both secure and commu- 
nity-based. This view is very useful for planning and bud- 
geting purposes. 


Both documents are based on a calculation called “average 
daily population” (ADP), which provides a means of track- 
ing the offender population in a meaningful way by measur- 
ing numbers over a period of time in a way that mitigates 
the effect of often erratic day-by-day fluctuations. 


The numbers in red indicate an excess or shortage of capac- 
ity based on projected population and existing or anticipated 
room in facilities or programs. A positive number is an 
expected shortage of space for that year; a negative number 
indicates adequate capacity is expected. 

That means secure facilities are projected to be short 319 
beds by 2015, but probation and parole is projected to have 
adequate capacity for the expected growth through that year. 


Although the tendency in viewing such reports is to look 
only at the bottom line — the total number of offenders in 


any given year — that can be 
misleading because needs and 
costs of one group of offenders 
in the system are not the same as 
those of another group. For ex- 
ample, while the probation and 
parole population declined 
slightly in fiscal year 2010, the 
capacity of that supervision 
level is dictated by the number 
of officers. And the cost per day 
for each offender is a little more 
than $5. 


On the other hand, the male 
prison population grew by 2 percent in 2010, and the aver- 
age daily cost of keeping an inmate in prison is about $88, 
or 17 times higher. Increasing capacity in secure facilities is 
much more complex than adding officers; planning and 
construction of additional prison beds takes years. 


As a result, the population projections for the male prison 
population (3.1 percent annually through 2015) represent 
the greatest concern to correctional officials. 


The probation and parole population, which had increased 
16 percent in FY2006 through FY2008, grew by only 1 
percent since then. This change is a result of a general 
decline in prosecutions, use of a 2007 law allowing early 
discharges from supervision, and the effectiveness of rela- 
tively new programs such as the Sanction, Treatment, As- 
sessment, Revocation and Transition (START) center and a 
pair of meth treatment programs. 


The most significant change in the format of the population 
spreadsheets in the past two years was the allocation of 
county jail beds. Some offenders in those beds are not 
actually waiting to go to prison, but instead are in jail for 
violations while on community supervision. Therefore, all 
of the jail beds are no longer counted as part of the prison 
population. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS - ADULT POPULATION SUMMARY 
ACTUAL - FY 2006 TO 2010; PROJECTED FY 2011 TO 2015 
Updated - 9/27/2010 


Actual 
FY2006 FY2007 FY2008 FY2009 FY2010 FY2011 


Projected 


Prison Beds FY2012 FY2013 FY2014 FY2015 

2,252 2,258 2,170 2,245 2,430 2,505 
55 60 62 

2,204 2,300 2,490 2 ,567 


Male Prison Facilities 


Female Prison Facilities 165 185 173 176 
County Jails 4 6 4 4 
Total Female Prison 169 191 177 180 


2,531 2,373 2491.0 2,513 


Total Prison - 80/20 
20.38% 18.4% 19.1% 19.4% 


Percent of Total Population 21.9% 


Yea rly Change 166 -42 -158 118 22 
1.6%  -6.2% 5.0% 09% 


Percent Change 65% 


Total Prison Capacity > 
Prison Growth Beyond Capacity > 


Community Corrections Residential Programs 


625 647 756 812 83 1 


Alternatives to Prison 
693 810 849 835 900 


Prerele ase/T ransitional Living 
1318 1457 1605 1647 1731 
11.2% 11.7% 125% 126% 13.3% 


138 139 148 42 84 
10.5% 10.2% 2.6% 5.1% 


Total Residential Programs 
Percent of Total Population 


Yea rly Change 
Percent Change 13.2% 


Total CCD Residential Programs Capacity > 
CCD ResidentialPrograms Growth Beyond Capacity > 


Probation & Parole -Community Corrections 


Intens ive Supervs ion/Day Reporting 305 331 326 340 349 
Standard Probationand Parole 7,536 8,127 8,558 8,548 8393 
8,458 8,884 8,888 8,742 


Total Probation and Parole 7,841 
68.0% 69.1% 68.2% 67.3% 


Percent of Total Population 66.8% 


480 617 426 4 -146 


Yearly Change [ 
65% 7.9% 5.0% 0.0% 1.6%] 


Percent Change 
Total Probation & Parole Capacity > 
Probation & Parole Growth Beyond Capacity > 


Total Community Corrections 
10,995 11,178 11,366 


10,489 10,535 10,473} 10,643 | 10,817 
80.9% 80.6%] 80.4% | 80.2% 80.0% 79.8% 79.6% 


170 174 178 183 188 
1.6% 1.7% 1.7% 


TotalCCD Programs-80/20 9,159 9,915 
Percent of Total Population 78.1% 79.7% 81.6% 


618 756 574 46 62 | 
TA% 8.3% 5.8% 0.4% 0.6%) 1.6% 1.6% 


11,248 11,248 11,248 11,248 
-253 -70 118 


Yea rly Change 
Percent Change 


Total Community Corrections Capacity >| 11,248 


-605 431 


Community Corrections Growth Beyond Capacity > 
Version11-1: 9/27/2010 
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DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS - ADULT POPULATION 


ACTUAL - FY 2006 TO 2010; PROJECTED FY 2011 TO 2015 
Updated - 9/27/2010 


Ac tual Projected 
FY2006 FY2007 FY2008 FY2009 FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 FY2013 FY2014 FY2015 
MALE PRISON BEDS 80/20 > 19.6% 19.8% 20.0% 20 2% 20.4% 
Montana State Prison - Deer Lodge 1,458 1,463 1,391 1,416 1,455 1,485 1485 
Great Falls RegionalPrison 151 147 143 150 150 152 152 
D aws on County Regional Prison - Glendive 142 142 141 143 143 141 141 
Crossroads C orrec tional Center- Shelby 501 506 495 536 543 550 550 
MSP Jail Hold 77 57 34 55 54 68 68 
TOTAL MALE PRISON CAPACITY 2,396 2,396 
Actual/Pro jected Population 2,329 2,315 2,204 2,300 2,342 2,490 2,567 
Yearly Change 94 -14 “111 96 42 75 77 
Percent Change 4% -1% -5% 4% 2% 3.1% 3.1% 
Growth Beyond Capacity > 94 171 


FEMALE PRISONBEDS 
Montana Women's Prison - Billings 
Intensive Challenge 
MWP Jail Hold 
TOTAL FEMALE PRISON CAPACITY 200 
Actual/Pro jected Population 169 191 171 177 


Yearly Change -47 22 -20 3 
Percent Change -22% 13% -10% 1.3% 


Growth Beyond C apaci - 23 


ALTERNATIVES TO PRISON - COMMUNITY CORRECTIONS 
Male Community Corrections Jail Hold 
Fe male Community Correc tions Jail Hold 
Missoula Asses sment and Sanction Center 
Passages Assessment 
TSC TC Boot C amp(male) -DeerLodge 
START (revocations) - Warm Springs 
Passages Revocations - Billings 
START Sanc tions 
Passages Sanctions 
County J ail Sanctions 
Connectio ns Corrections (male ) - Bute/Warm Springs 
Passages ADT (female) - Billings 
Meth Treatment (male )- Lewistown 
Meth Treatment (fe male) - Boulder 
WATC h Prog ram - male - Warm Springs/Glendive 123 
WATCh Program - female - Glendive 
TOTAL ALTERNATIVES TO PRISON CAPACITY 
Actual/Pro jected Population 812 
Yearly Change 56 
Percent Change 17% 7% 4.9% 4.9% 
Growth Beyond Capacity > 14 59 


Prere lease (male) 

Prerelease (fe male) 
TransitionalLiving (male/female ) 

TOTAL PRERELEASE CAPACITY 

Actual/Pro jected Population 835 900 
Yearly Change 117 -14 65 
Percent Change 17% 5% -2% 8% 
Growth Beyond Capacity > 


58 


Intensive Supervision Program 330 
20 


Day Reporting 
Number of ISP/DR Officers 16 
Actual/Projected Population 331 326 340 349 
Yearly Change 
Percent Change 9% -2% 4% 4% 
Growth Beyond Capacity > 


PROBATION & PAROLE - COMMUNITY CORRECTIONS 
Probation & Parole 7,531 8,050 8451 8413 8,461 8560 8,660 8,762 


Enhanced Supervision 107 135 126 126 126 126 
Number of P&P Officers a 126 126 126 126 
Actual/P rojected Population 7,536 8,127 L 8,587 8,686 8,786 8,888 


Yearly Change 98 99 100 102 
Percent Change 1.2% 1.2% 1.2% 12% 


-485 -386 -286 -184 


Total Actual) Projected Adult ADP 


To tal Actual/ Projected Adult ADP 11,732 12,446 12,862 13,026 12,986 13,484 13,742 | 14,008 14,281 
% Change 7% 6% 3% 1% 0% 1.9% 1.9% 1.9% 1.9% 
Change From Previous Year 784 714 416 164 -40 246 252 258 266 273 
-612 - 360 -102 164 437 


TOTAL Correctional System Growth Beyond Capacity > 
Version 11-1: 9/27/2010 
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Victim Programs 


This section contains statistical information related to notification 
services provided to crime victims and their families. 


Annual Victim Notifications by Reason 
FY2006-2010 


= Parole Hearing 1,902 
e2 


The VINE (Victim Information & Notification Everyday) system is the Department of Corrections’ primary means of 
keeping crime victims, their families, and other members of the public informed about prison inmates. 


VINE is an automated telephone system that provides offender custody status updates around the clock. Victims may 
register for VINE using a toll-free telephone number (800) 456-3076, logging onto www.vinelink.com or contacting the 
department. Victims and the public also may use the VINE system without registering for automated notifications. 


Use of the VINE service has grown due to the department’s effort to publicize the program. The annual number of 
notifications increased more than 1,200 percent during the past five years, from 1,347 to 17,804. (The “advanced” category 
refers to instances where victims are given advance notice of an inmate release from prison.) 
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Total Annual VINE Transactions 
FY2006-2010 


80,000 

70,000 69,461 
65,386 64,545 

60,000 

50,000 

40,000 

30,000 


20,000 


VINE transactions, which include all phone and e-mail inquiries to VINE by victims, law enforcement, offender families, 
DOC staff and other members of the public, and all phone and email notifications from VINE, increased 49 percent in the 
past five years. 


VINE recorded 321,839 transactions in that time, an average of 64,368 per year. 
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Annual VINE Registrations 
FY2006-2010 


VINE Registrations by Month 


FY2010 


Administrative 
and Financial 
Services 


This section contains statistical information 
about fiscal operations in the Department of Corrections. 


General Fund Expenditures - FY2010 


Board of Pardons & 
Parole Outside Medical 


$792,873 (0.5%) $5,569,867 (3.3%) 


Montana Correctional ; 
Enterprises Youth Services 
$1,736,565 (1%) $18,649,456 (11.1%) 


Communhity Corrections 
$57,148,024 (34.1%) 


Secure Custody 
$72,946,667 (43.6%) 


*Board of Pardons and Parole is administratively attached 


General Fund Expenditures - FY2008 


Board of Pardons & 


Parole ; ; 
5 Outside Medical 
Oe OA $4,561,463 (2.7%) 
Montana Correctional 
Enterprises 
$2,000,665 (1.3%) g Youth Services 
$19,287,797 (12.2%) 


Community Corrections 
$52,457,344 (33.3%) 


Secure Custody 
$66,851,728 (42.5%) 


Annual General Fund Expenditures 
FY2006-2010 


$180,000,000 
$166,361 ,556 $167,410,249 


$160,000,000 


$137,608, 184 
140,000,000 
. $130,799,686 


$120,000,000 


$100,000,000 


$40,000,000 


$20,000,000 


— - — 7 
_— a _ a 


$- 


The Department of Corrections spends about 93% cents of every dollar providing services and programs to offenders. Only 
6.3 percent of the agency’s general fund expenditures is used for administration. 


The portion of the budget spent on administrative costs declined in the past two years, from 7.4 percent in fiscal year 2008. 
The dollar amount for administration also decreased 8.6 percent, from $11.6 million to $10.6 million. 


The Youth Services Division also decreased its spending during the two years, from $19.3 million to $18.6 million. 
Montana Correctional Enterprises’ general fund expenditures general fund fell almost $300,000. 


Secure custody (prisons) saw a $6.1 million, 9.1 percent increase and community corrections spending rose $4.7 million, 
or 8.9 percent. 


Annual department-wide general fund expenditures increased $9.9 million, or 6.3 percent, between 2008 and 2010. 
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FY2010 Offender Costs Per Day 


Based on average daily offender populations - Includes administrative costs 


$500 


$450 


Juvenile Parole 

Pine Hills 

Riverside 

Youth Transition Centers 
Adult ISP 

Adult Probation & Parole 
WATCh (female) 

WATCh (male) 

START 

Meth Treatment (female) 
Meth Treatment (male) 
MASC 

Passages ADT/ASRC 
Probation Jail Sanctions 
Transitional Living/ESP 
Prerelease (female) 
Prerelease (male) 
Connections Corrections 
TSCTC (Boot Camp) 
County Jails (female) 
County Jails (male) 
Contracted Prison Beds 
Montana Women's Prison 


Montana State Prison 


Offender Costs Per Day FY2010 


Contracted Facilities 


Cod estimates are based on average daily populations - costs fluctuate based on ADPs 


SD 


Admin 
Fa cility/Prog ram General Fund Outsde Medical Total Coss ADP Cost Per Day Administrative Cosis Cost Per day 
Adult Secure Contracted Beds Male* $20,348, 714 $349,903 $20,698,617 836 $67.86 $1,516,953 $4.97 
Courty JailMale $2,560,632 $232,728 $2, 793, 361 120 $63.72 $190,890 $4.35 
Courty ailF emale $428,906 $27,077 $455,983 20 $63.41 $31,974 $4.45 
Conrections Corrections Male/Female $2,559,537 $0 $2,559, 537 97 $7229 $232,242 $6.56 
Passages ADT/ASC $2,194,672 $0 $2,194,672 81 $7423 $199, 136 $6.74 
MASC $3,732,179 $592 $3, 732, 771 137 $7481 $338,643 $6.79 
Pre-Release Male $13,297,883 $74,508 $13,372,386 673 $54.45 $1,206,596 $491 
Pre-Release F emale $3,694, 168 $85,912 $3, 780, 08 163 $63.54 $335, 194 $5.63 
Pre-Release Transitional Living Male/Female $1,153,635 $0 $1,153,635 185 $17.05 $104,676 $1.55 
Probation Jail Sanctions $118,217 $0 $118,217 6 $58.89 $10,727 $5.34 
START Male $2,350,818 $0 $2,350, 818 89 $72.37 $213,304 $6.57 
Meth Treatment Made $3,683,464 $68,040 $3,751, 504 84 $121.92 $334,223 $1086 
Meth Treatment Female $1,863,026 $668, 781 $2,531, 807 38 $180 64 $169,043 $1206 
WATCh F emale $601,047 $29,153 $680,200 18 $97.00 $54,537 $8.39 
WATCh Male $4,108,077 $140,937 $4,249,013 142 $82.10 $372,750 $720 
Totals) $62,694,975 $1,677,626 $64,372,602 2,688 $5,310,885 


“Adult Secure Contracted Beds for men include Dawson County Regional Prison, Cascade County Regional Prison, and CCA in Sfelby. 


State Facilities 


Cod estimates are based on average daily populations - costs fluctuate based on ADPs 


Actual Admin 
Fa cility/Prog ram General Fund Outsde Medical Total Cods ADP Cost per Day Administrative Cosis Cost perDay 

Montana State Prison $43,539, 168 $3,155,187 $46,694,356 1,455 $87.91 $3,245,752 $6.11 
Montana Womens Prison $6,069, 246 $589,564 $6, 658, 809 167 $109.05 $42,449 $741 
Treasure State Correctional Training Certer $1,772,323 $19,477 $1,791,800 54 $91.42 $160,813 $820 
Adult Probation and Parole $14,128, 188 $0 $14,128, 188 8262 $4.69 $1,281,934 $043 
Adult Intensive Supension Program (SP) $982,456 $0 $982,456 332 $8.11 $89, 144 $0.74 
Youth Transition Cente $904,722 $0 $904,722 10 $260 64 $92,634 $26 69 
Riverside Y outh Corredional F ad lity $2,108,714 $25, 3% $2, 134,10 15 $391.10 $215,911 $39.57 
Pine Hills Youth Correctional Facility $7,038,454 $102,617 $7,141,071 76 $257.39 $720,667 $25 98 
Juvenile Parole (Including Parole Placement) $2,504,494 $0 $2,504,4%4 94 $73.19 $28, 247 $8.42 


Totals) $79,047,765 $3,892,240 $82,940,005 


$6,547,552 


Restitution Disbursed to Crime Victims 
FY2006-2010 
$3,500,000 


$3,000,000 


$2,787,842 $2,842,935 


$2,661,735 


$2,500,000 


$2,000,000 


$1,500,000 


$1,000,000 


$500,000 


Restitution and Supervision Fees Collected 
FY2006-2010 


$900,000 
A portion of resti- 
tution payments is $800,000 
used to help pay 
for operation of the $700,000 
collections unit. 
The supervision $600,000 
fee, at least $21 a 
month, is used to $500,000 
provide equipment 
and training for $400,000 
probation and pa- 
role officers. The $300,000 
administrative fee 
is 20 percent of the $200,000 
supervision fees 
and also helps $100,000 
cover collection 
unit costs. $- 


= Restitution Fees 
Cc 6 @ Supervision Admin Fees 


Mental Health Counseling 


Chemical Dependency 


Information Technology 


Training & Education 


Service Contracts with Private Providers 
FY2010 


Prerelease Centers 
Regional/Private Prisons 
Treatment Programs 


Sanction Programs 


Judicial Districts 
Medical* 
Leases 


Consultants 


Counseling 


Other** 


$- 


*Excludes outside medical claims 


$18, 


$11,950,122 


$1,126,175 
$738,618 
$675,737 
$578,168 
$443,916 
$349,212 


$537,461 


$5,000,000 $10,000,000 $15,000,000 


$20,000,000 


$20,975,152 


779,207 


$25,000,000 


**Includes transportation, facility maintenance, construction, religious services, legal, jail hold, MOUs 


Inmate Welfare Fund Revenue, Expenses and Balances 
FY2006-2010 


$800,000 


$700,000 


$600,000 


$500,000 


$400,000 


$300,000 


$200,000 


$100,000 


$0 


$512,052 


$508,416 $487,894 


2006 2007 


$717,241 


$662,281 
$573,888 


$542,315 
$513,257 


$465,324 


2008 2009 2010 


mRevenue @Expenses ®Balance 


The inmate wel- 
fare fund receives 
money from the 
inmate phone sys- 
tem, profits from 
canteen sales and 
a few other minor 
sources. This 
money is used for 
the benefit of in- 
mates and their 
families, such as 
financial assis- 
tance to discharg- 
ing inmates, and 
to pay for the in- 
mate TV system, 
family days, 
handouts, re-entry 
functions, inmate 
pay, hygiene 
items for indigent 
inmates, and rec- 
reation equip- 
ment. 
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DOC Grants by Number and Duration 


FY2007-201 1* 


In the past 4% fiscal 
years, the department 
has obtained 62 fed- 
eral grants providing a 
total of $7.26 million 
in federal funds and 
requiring $859,284 in 
state matching funds. 
The average grant re- 
ceived lasts for about 
15 months. 


*Through Oct. 1, 2010 =GrantsAwarded sDuration (months) 


DOC Grant Funding 
FY2006-2010 
$5,000,000 


$4,500,000 
$4,000,000 
$3,500,000 
$3,000,000 
$2,500,000 


$2,000,000 


$1,500,000 


$1,000,000 


$500,000 


$0 
2009 


= Federal Funds State Match 


Adult 
Community 
Corrections 


This section contains statistical information concerning 
community corrections programs 
and offenders in those programs. 


Locations & Capacities of Community Corrections Programs* 


(Does not include transitional living, day reporting, intensive or enhanced supervision - 536) 


Kalispell 


Glasgow 


Prerelease Center - 
Great Falls 135/34 


Sidney 


MASC - 144 
Prerelease Center - 90/20 


Glendive 
Lewistown 
Missoula WATCh East - 48 
Prerelease Nexus Meth Treatment - 80 
Center - 98 


Helena 


Elkhorn Meth Treatment - 36 Miles City 
Boulder 


WATCh West - 115 
CD Treatment - 52 


Billings 


Prerelease Center - 157/65 
Assessment & Sanction Center - 50 
CD Treatment - 36 


Prerelease 
Center - 120/55 
CD Treatment - 52 


Bozeman 


Prerelease Center - 30 


*As of July 2010 
Prerelease center capacities: male/female 
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Probation & Parole Offices, Caseloads and Officers” 


(Numbers are as of July 2010 - Does not include 16 institutional probation and parole officers) 
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Libby 


21 
Cut Bank Shelby a a Glasgow 
164 109 75 be 
3 Kalispell : 1 
866 
10 


Thompson 
Falls 


Polson Sidney 
472 Great Falls : 78 98 
So Lewistown 
Uz) 1,010 mis) : 
15 Glendive 
Missoula !>!93 711 72 
19 Helena 11 


a 


580 Miles City 
6 
ms Anaconda Butte 
Livingston 58 
Bozeman 2 


90 dillon 496 
1 9 


Billings Hardin 


1,526 
24 


Regional offices 
Number of offenders 
Number of probation/parole officers 


*Excludes 8 federal grant-funded officers (2 in Butte, one 
each in Cut Bank, Glasgow, Hamilton, Hardin and Havre) 


Male 3-Year Return Rate 
FY1998 - 2007 


Lik Uh ih in 


1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 | 2003 | 2004 | 2005 | 2006 | 2007 
Violation to Prison 21.7%] 21.9% | 24.4% | 25.1%) 19.1% | 24.7% | 24.9%] 21.4%} 15.1% )15.2% 
CViolation to Alte mate Place ment 66% | 6.8% | 5.3% | 6.7% | 11.6%} 12.6%] 13.2%] 15.6%) 20.5%|20.2% 
@ New Crime to Prison TAY | 90% | 8.2% | 5.8% | 4.0% | 5.2% | 4.9% | 3.8% | 3.2% | 2.9% 
W New Crime to Alternate Placement | 1.8% | 24% | 2.1% | 4.0% | 5.2% | 5.2% | 2.7% | 3.5% | 3.1% | 2.5% 

Total Return Rate 37.5%| 39.1%| 40.0% | 41.1% | 39.9% | 47.7%] 45.7%] 44.3%] 41.9% /40.7% 


OMIS data extracted 7/14/2010 


The rate at which offenders enter correctional facilities for any reason is a comprehensive measure of how a correctional 
system is working in efforts to rehabilitate offenders. The Department of Corrections uses two measures: return and 


recidivism. 


The “return rate” is different than the “recidivism rate.” Returns refer to offenders entering or coming back to any 
correctional institution; the recidivism rate tracks only those offenders who return to prison. 


Recidivism follows the movement of offenders who were once in prison and then did something to warrant a return to prison 
— arguably the most problematic of offenders. The return rate is a broader gauge, but the department considers both rates to 
be important measures and continues to track and report both. 


In adopting these distinctive definitions in 2008, the Department of Corrections joined a growing number of states endorsing 
an effort by the Association of State Correctional Administrators to achieve a single nationwide definition of recidivism. 


Return and recidivism rates are measured over a three-year period following release because that time is considered 
adequate to determine offenders’ willingness to obey laws and comply with conditions of their community placement. The 
latest data on return rates, therefore, deals with offenders who were released in fiscal year 2007 and returned at any time 
though fiscal 2010. 


Female 3-Year Return Rate 
FY1998 - 2007 


1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 | 2003 | 2004 | 2005 | 2006 | 2007 
Violation to Prison 11.8%) 15.0%] 19.5%] 18.2%] 17.3% | 27.0% | 16.4%] 19.6%| 12.0%] 9.5% 
HViolation to Alte mate Place ment 15.1%] 13.3%] 10.7%] 9.1% | 13.0%] 12.3%] 17 8%) 17.7%] 16.2%|25.3% 
25% | 8.3% | 3.8% | 2.6% | 5.4% | 2.0% | 4.5% | 0.9% | 1.9% | 2.6% 
New Crime to Alternate Placement | 2.5% | 1.7% | 2.5% | 1.38% | 4.9% | 3.3% | 4.1% | 0.6% | 4.38% | 3.7% 

Total Return Rate 31.9% | 38.3% | 36.5% | 31.2% | 40.6% | 44.6%] 42 8%] 38.8%) 34.3%|41.1% 


@ New Crime to Prison 


OMIS data extracted 7/14/2010 


The return rate for male offenders has declined for four consecutive years, from a high of nearly 48 percent for those 
offenders released in 2003 to 40.7 percent for those released in 2007. 


Nearly 56 percent of offenders returning to a correctional facility are placed in a program other than prison. Ten years 
earlier, only 22.4 percent were placed in non-prison programs. 


The return rate for female offenders released in 2007 increased from the year before, but remained below the levels for 
those offenders released in 2003 and 2004. 


Seventy percent of women returning to a correctional facility after being released in 2007 were placed in alternative-to- 
prison programs. Ten years earlier, that number was just 55 percent. 


Male 3-Year Prison Recidivism Rate 
FY 1998 - 2007 


1998 | 1999 
OViolation 34.9% | 35.3% 
New Crime 7.5% | 8.8% 
Total Recidivism Rate | 42.4% | 44.1% 
OMIS data extracted 7/12/2010 


The recidivism rate measures the proportion of offenders who were once in prison and return to prison for any reason 
within three years of release. Because of that three-year period, the latest data looks at the recidivism rate for offenders 
released in fiscal 2007. 


Montana’s overall recidivism rate is 37.6 percent. 

About four out of every 10 male offenders released from prison in 2007 returned to prison within three years. Although that 
is slightly higher than the 2006 rate, it is the third-lowest in the past 10 years and a significant decrease from the 49 percent 
recidivism rate in 2003. 

Only 9 percent of offenders returned for new crimes; the remainder were sent back to prison for a violation of the conditions 


imposed on their community placement. Ten years earlier, new crimes were the reason for 18 percent of those returned to 
prison. 
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Female 3-Year Prison Recidivism Rate 
FY 1998 - 2007 


1998 | 1999 
Violation 27.9% | 22.0% 
m New Crime 2.3% | 3.4% 

Total Recidivism Rate | 30.2% | 254% 


OMIS data extracted 7/12/2010 


Montana’s female recidivism rate, like that for males, increased slightly for those released in 2007, but remains far below 
the peak of nearly 43 percent reported for 2003. 


Just 7 percent of offenders returning to prison within three years of being released in 2007 were incarcerated for new 
crimes. That is similar to the 7.6 percent rate 10 years earlier, but less than half the 14.8 percent new conviction rate found 


among those released in 2001. 


Comparing Montana’s recidivism rate with other states and the nation is difficult because states have a variety of 
definitions. A 2010 survey by the Association of State Correctional Administrators showed 19 states have recidivism 
definitions comparable to that used in Montana. Those states had an average recidivism rate of 40 percent, compared with 
Montana’s rate of 37.6 percent. (See page D-8) 
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State Recidivism Rates From 2010 ASCA* Survey 


(based on comparison of states with similar definitions of recidivism) 


*Association of State Correctional Administrators 


Offender Return Timing 


FY2006-2007 


Females 


2-3 Years 
20% 


Within 1 Year 
49% 


1-2 Years 
31% 


Source: OMIS - Updated: 7/10/2010 


Males 


2-3 Years 
16% 


Within 1 Year 
52% 


1-2 Years 
32% 


Probation and Parole Outcomes 
FY 2006 - 2010 


| 2006 2008 2009 2010 
Revoked - New Conviction 213 160 248 268 
GRewked - Technical Violations 1,315 1,322 1,264 1,230 


Released from Supenision* 1,620 1,956 2,012 2,034 
(Currently on Supervision 9,669 10,584 10,555 10,570 


Total on P & P** 12,817 14,022 14,079 14,102 


* Released from Supervision includesthose whose sentence expired, were granted an early release, were released by court order or were deceased. 
** Total on P & P includes all persons who were under P & P supervision at some point in time during each fiscal year, it isnot average daily population. 


Data compiled from OMIS 7/28/2010 


During the past five years, an average of 1,482 offenders on probation or parole had their community placements revoked. 
The number of revocations has remained fairly constant in that time, declining 2 percent between 2006 and 2010. 


Violations of conditions placed on an offender’s community placement are the most common reason for revocations. In the 
past five years, violations accounted for 86 percent of revocations. New crimes were the reason in 14 percent of cases. 


On average, about 11 percent of offenders on probation and parole are revoked annually. (The total number of offenders on 
probation or parole counts all those who were in that status at some point during the year. It is not the average daily 
population.) 


The number of offenders on probation and parole at some point in each year increased 10 percent between 2006 and 2010. 


On average, 13.5 percent of those on probation and parole complete their sentences and are released from supervision 
annually. The rate of successful completion has improved from 12.6 percent in 2006 to 14.4 percent in 2010. 


Warm Springs Addiction Treatment & Change 


3/1/2002 to 6/30/2010 
2,439 Discharges* 


Did Not Complete 
Program 


7.9% 
Completed - Not 


Released 
0.8% 
Completed - On 
Supervision, Sentence Completed - Pending 
Expired or Deceased Release 
59.3% 1.2% 


Completed - New DUI 
Conviction 


8.2% 
Completed - New Non- 
DUI Conviction 
1.6% 
Completed - Technical 


Violation Revocation 
Source: OMIS data through 6/30/2010 20.9% 


*Some offenders were admitted for treatment more than once. 
Some offenders received an Intervention due to alcohol or drug use but were not revoked. 


Connections Corrections 
1998-2010 


4,134 Discharges* e Hibeeeeaal 
Completed - Not ompletea - Penaing 


Released bteay 
10.3% : 
Completed - New 
Did Not Complete Drug Conviction 
Program 1.6% 
6.8% 
Completed - New 
Non-Drug Conviction 
4.2% 


Completed - On Completed - Technical 
Supervision, Violation Revocation 
Sentence Expired or 29.8% 
Deceased 
40.8% 


Source: OMIS data through 6/30/2010 


*Some offenders were admitted for treatment more than once. 
Some offenders received an Intervention due to alcohol or drug use but were not revoked. 
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Passages Alcohol & Drug Treatment Center 
Placements for 578 Female Offenders 
FY2008*-FY2010 


Intensive Supervision 


Passages ASRC 
3.3% 


Conditional Release 


4.5% 


Probation 
8% 


Prerelease 


72.4% , 
"-—_Discharge 
2.7% 


Sone 


3.1% 


“Program opened in January 2007 


Passages Assessment, Sanction & Revocation Center 
Placements for 804 Female Offenders 
FY2008*-2010 


Prerelease 
13.8% 


WATCh 
9.6% 


Other 


Si 


Passages ADT Prison 
45.5% 16.3% 


Probation/Parole ___—— 
*Program opened in January 2007 1.4% 


Missoula Assessment & Sanction Center (MASC) 


Placements for 4,737 Male Offenders 
FY2002-2010 


Nexus 
115 (2%) 


TSCTC 
756 (16%) 


NOTE: "Other" includes conditional release, deceased, sentence expiration, county jail 


START (Sanction, Treatment, Assessment 


Revocation and Transition) Placements 
FY2006-FY2010 


Boot Camp 
94 


Source: OMIS, July 15, 2010 


Completion Rate at Meth Treatment Centers 
for a total of 362 offenders entering programs 
(From programs' start in 2007 to June 2010) 


Did Not Complete 
Treatment 
63 (17.4%) 


Source: Evaluation of Montana's Residential Methamphetamine Treatment Programs, Associate Professor Tim Conley, June 15, 2010 


Meth Treatment Programs Success Rate 


Outcomes for first 299 Offenders Completing 
(From programs' start in 2007 to June 2010) 


Return to Prison 
3 (1%) 


No Return to Prison 
296 (99%) 


Source: Evaluation of Montana's Residential Methamphetamine Treatment Programs, Associate Professor Tim Conley, June 15, 2010 
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Offender Use of Mental Health Program 
FY2009-2010 


=Medications ™Services 


In 2008, the department started a program to provide mental health services and medications to offenders in prerelease 
centers and on probation or parole who were ineligible for traditional publicly funded mental health programs. These 
individuals are ones who require some treatment or medication to maintain a stable community placement. Offenders have 
access to clinical services, therapy, assessment, emergency counseling, crisis management and stabilization and medication 
monitoring. The program temporarily covers needed medication until an offender can qualify for other public assistance 
programs. 


In its first two years, the program provided services to 2,082 offenders and medications to 230 offenders. 
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Interstate Compact Requests from Montana Offenders 
FY2006-2010 


An average of 527 
Montana offenders 
annually asked to be 
supervised in other 
states during the 
past five years. 
About seven out of 
every 10 offenders 
(371 per year) were 
accepted by correc- 
tions officials in 
other states. 


=m Requests Accepted 


Interstate Compact Requests from Out-of-State Offenders 
FY2006-2010 


In each of the past 
five years, an aver- 
age of 355 offend- 
ers from other 
states asked to be 
supervised in Mon- 
tana.. About two- 
thirds of those (232 
per year) were ac- 
cepted by Mon- 
tana’s corrections 
authorities. 


2008 


mRequests m Accepted 
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Information 
Technology 


This section contains statistical information related to 
information technology services. 


Service Desk Requests by Month 
FY2009-2010 
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*No data for July 2008; tracking software first available in August 2008 


In an agency with more than 1,300 employees spread throughout Montana, more than 800 computers, scores of printers and 
miles of data lines, the ability to keep the information technology system operating is crucial. The Department of Corrections 
has a service desk for fielding, prioritizing and relaying trouble calls. In the past two years, the service desk handled 12,532 
phone calls or e-mails identifying an IT issue needing to be addressed. The desk deals with about 500 calls a month, or about 
23 per day. The high number of requests in September-October 2008 reflects reporting and staff-use issues that arose when 
the new Offender Management Information System was launched that fall. 


Statistical Requests & Research Hours Needed to Respond 
FY2009-2010 


=Requests ™ Hours 


NOTE: Excludes 600 hours of work on population projections and biennial report 


Statistics are an essential part of measuring operations in the Department of Corrections. Tracking offenders helps 
determine the effectiveness of programs, the need for additional services and capacity, sentencing patterns, crime trends, 
and future funding requirements. The staff fields requests for information from within the department, defense attorneys, 
prosecutors, legislators, contractors providing correctional services to the department, national correctional organizations, 
other state and federal agencies, and the general public. 


The requests and research hours recorded in fiscal years 2009 and 2010 include a significant amount of time spent 
responding to requests submitted during the 2009 Legislature and those dealing with an interim legislative study on drunken 


driving. 


The statistics do not include time spent on developing information for the department’s biennial report and ongoing work 
on offender population projections, since those tasks are not associated with individual requests. 
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Average Daily Number of Chronological Entries in OMIS* 
September 2008-September 2010 
1,200 


Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep 


*Offender Management Information System 


Chronological entries, or “chronos,” are used by probation and parole officers to record case activity involving offenders 
they supervise. The entries, which note contacts with offenders and significant developments in their lives as they relate to 
court-ordered supervision, provide a valuable record of how an offender is managed and how well he or she complies with 
conditions of community placement. With the launch of the sophisticated Offender Information Management System 
(OMIS) in September 2008, officers could enter chronos electronically and they could be reviewed by supervisors as well 
as other corrections professionals in secure facilities and community corrections programs. This extensive access helps 
ensure that offenders have access to the most suitable services and programs that improve their opportunities for rehabili- 
tation. 


Since OMIS began, officers have entered an average of 804 chronological notes per day. That equates to about one entry 


for each probationer or parolee every 10 days and six entries per officer. The average daily number of entries has gradually 
increased to more than 1,000 during the past two years. 
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Daily Integrated Justice Information System Transactions 
Nov. 10, 2009-Oct. 7, 2010 


The Montana Integrated Justice Information System (IJIS) broker was established to improve public safety through the 
timely and accurate sharing of criminal justice information among various justice-related agencies. The Department of 
Corrections participates in the program through its Offender Management Information System (OMIS) being available to 
provide other agencies with information about offenders. The number of daily transactions indicates instances where OMIS 
sends out information for other agencies to use. 


This chart tracks those transactions between Nov. 10, 2009 and Oct. 7, 2010. During that time, IJIS tapped OMIS an aver- 
age of 168 times per day. The rate of use increased dramatically — from an average of 46 per day to 264 per day — begin- 
ning April 13, 2010, when the state Justice Department upgraded its system to begin fully using OMIS. 


Montana 
Correctional 
Enterprises 


This section contains statistical information related to 
the operation and management of 
prison enterprise programs. 


MCE Inmate Employment 
FY 2006-2010 


Montana __Correc- 
tional Enterprises 
(MCE) _ operates 
programs that offer 
work and training 
opportunities for 
eligible offenders. 
MCE has increased 
the average daily 
number of inmates 
working in its pro- 
grams by 17 per- 
cent over the past 
five years. 


MCE Inmate Employment by Program 
FY2006-2010 


Industries employ 
the most inmates, ac- 
counting for almost 
38 percent of all 
those working in 
MCE programs. In- 
dustry employment 
has increased more 
than 23 percent since 
2006, while agricul- 
tural program em- 
ployment has grown 
32 percent in that 
time. 3 
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MCE Recidivism Compared to Non-MCE Recidivism 


FY 2000-2007 
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Montana Correctional Enterprises provides inmates with the job skills, responsibility, work ethic and sense of self-esteem 
that will help them when they transition to living in communities again. The goal is to give offenders tools with which to 
help them avoid crime and remain outside the corrections system. 


A key measure of the programs’ effectiveness is recidivism among participants, as measured by the rate at which they return 
to prison for any reason within three years of release. Involvement in MCE programs, however, is only one of many factors 
affecting recidivism rates. 


Based on offenders released from prison from 2000 through 2007, those who have participated in MCE programs have 
lower recidivism rates for both new crimes and violations of their community placements than do offenders who have not 
participated in MCE programs. 


The data suggest that the length of time in MCE programs has an effect on recidivism. The recidivism rate among those 
participating less than a year in MCE programs averaged 34.9 percent, compared with 28.9 percent for those participating 
more than a year. Both rates are lower than the 38.4 percent average recidivism rate found among those not participating in 
MCE programs. 
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MCE Expenditures in Montana 
FY2006-201 0 MCE purchases 


made outside 


$16,000,000 Montana are for 
those items that 

$14,000,000 cannot be ob- 
tained in-state. 

$12,000,000 These include 


aluminum and 
reflective sheet- 
ing for license 
plate production 


$10,000,000 


$8,000,000 and feed products 
such as cotton 
$6,000,000 seed, soy, corm 


and certain grain 
products for the 
dairy that are 
only available 
$2,000,000 from the Mid- 
west. 


$4,000,000 


$- 


= Expenditures outside MT $6,115,272 $3,068,265 $4,235,849 $5,124,576 $4,830,396 
m Expenditures in MT $8,759,099 $8,865,258 $9,460,500 $9,152,358 $9,127,374 


MCE Montana Expenditures by Location 
FY2006-2010 
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= Expenditures - Rest of state $1,126,481 $1,018,279 $1,421,343 $1,395,865 $1,314,832 
= Expenditures w/in 100 miles $2,130,811 $2,192,552 $2,739,149 $2,300,421 $2,060,814 
F-4 m Expenditures in Deer Lodge $5,501,806 $5,654,427 $5,300,008 $5,456,072 $5,751,727 


Montana 
State Prison 


This section contains statistical information related to 
offenders in the men’s prison system. 


Top 15 Crimes of Incarcerated Males 
7/19/2010 
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OMIS data extracted 7/19/2010 


The three most frequent crimes for inmates in Montana prisons have not changed in the past two years. Theft, burglary and 
rape hold the same positions as they did in 2008. Felony drunken driving, ranked sixth two years earlier, is the fourth 
most-common offense, while sexual assault remains fifth. Drug possession dropped from fourth to seventh. 


Half of the 10 most-frequent offenses among the male inmate population were violent crimes. 
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Conviction Profile Snapshot of Incarcerated Males 
July 19, 2010 


= One Nonviolent Conviction 


= Two or More Nonviolent 
Convictions 


= One Violent Conviction 


= Two or More Violent 
Convictions 


= One or More Violent 
Convictions and One or More 
Nonviolent Convictions 


Forty-four percent of male inmates in Montana prisons are incarcerated for violent crimes. However, 75 percent of all male 
inmates committed multiple offenses, either violent or nonviolent. Only one out of every five inmates committed a single 
nonviolent crime. 


This data includes inmates in Montana State Prison at Deer Lodge, Crossroads Correctional Center in Shelby, and the 
regional prisons in Glendive and Great Falls. 


Male Average Length of Prison Stay 


by Sexual, Violent & Non-Sexual/Violent Status 
FY2006-2010 


60 


o 2007 2008 2009 


—@— Non-Sexual/Violent 17 18 17.3 
—e Sexual 52 48 50.2 
—@— Violent 24.8 27.4 30.5 23.4 


Sexual and Violent Offenses are defined on the Department of Justice Sexual and Violent Offender Registry Web Site 
OMIS data extracted 7/26/2010 


The average length of stay for a male inmate released from Montana prisons in fiscal year 2010 was 20.7 months. That is 
almost the same as 20.4 months five years earlier, but about half a month shorter than the average stay for those inmates 
released in 2009. 


Those offenders convicted of a violent crime stay in prison an average of nearly seven months longer than inmates who 


committed a nonviolent offense. Sex offenders stay an average of nearly four years, or 2.7 times longer than inmates 
convicted of nonviolent crimes. 
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Male Prison Population by Age Group 
FY2006-2010 
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The 25-44 age group continues to dominate Montana’s male prison population, although the 45-54 year olds have gradually 
increased in number during recent years. Younger inmates between ages 20 and 24, are a decreasing presence in the prisons, 
while the population of elderly inmates 55 and older has changed little. 
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Inmate Disciplinary Violations and Offenders Involved 


Montana State Prison 


FY 2006-2010 


=aViolations m Offenders 


Inmate Disciplinary Violations by Age Group 
Montana State Prison 
FY2005 and FY2010 
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MSP Chronic Care Cases 


Aug. 24, 2010 


Cardiac/Coronary 
Seizures Artery Disease 
42(5%) 69(7%) 
Thyroid 
52(6%) 
Diabetes 
Pulmonary 105(11%) 
135(14%) 


High Colesterol 
233(25%) 
Hypertension 
303(32%) 


NOTE: These 939 cases represent 490 patients; some patients have more than one ailment 


Chronic care of inmates is a growing issue as offenders enter the prison system with a history of numerous health problems. 
Most of the male inmates requiring care for chronic diseases are housed at Montana State Prison because it has the most 
extensive medical staff and facilities. Crossroads Correctional Center in Shelby also houses some of inmates with chronic 
health3 needs. 


A chronic disease is an illness or condition that affects a person’s well-being for an extended time, usually at least six 
months. While generally not curable, the disease can be managed to provide optimum functioning within any limitations 
the condition imposes on the individual. 


In August 2010, the prison system had 490 inmates enrolled in chronic care. This was a nearly 5 percent increase from the 
468 inmates listed as needing chronic care in September 2008. Many of the inmates enrolled in chronic care have two or 
more chronic diseases. Chronic diseases are not confined to the elderly; just over half of those enrolled in chronic care are 
less than 50 years old. 


Four diseases account for 82 percent of the chronic care cases: high blood pressure (hypertension), high cholesterol, 
pulmonary diseases (lung and breathing problems) and diabetes. 


Treatment of these health problems is expensive and adds to the cost of incarceration. The chronic care program at MSP 
incorporates a treatment plan and regular clinical visits. A clinician monitors a patient’s progress during visits and changes 
treatment when necessary. The program also includes patient education for symptom management. 
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Annual MSP Chemical Dependency Treatment Completions 
FY2000-2010 
700 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 


Annual MSP Sex Offender Treatment Completions 
FY2000-2010 


160 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 


Per-diem Rates for Contract Prison Beds 
FY2007-2011 


$54.84 


2008 2009 


™Cascade Dawson ®Crossroads* 


*Rate includes $9.14 in debt service 


In accordance with a law enacted in 2005, the department developed rules to provide a clear and consistent method for 
regional prisons to compute the costs of running their facilities. The regional prisons are responsible to submit audited actual 
and proposed expenditures at the end of each fiscal year in order to determine the facilities’ per-diem rate, paid by the state 
to house inmates in the facilities. 


The rate paid Cascade County was higher in fiscal year 2007 than in 2008, however it is anticipated that the 2009 rate will 
include an increase in service costs. Dawson County is working with the department to determine the rate for fiscal year 


2010. Rates are adjusted retroactively. 


Although Crossroads Correctional Center at Shelby is not subject to the 2005 law, the department uses the same method for 
determining that facility’s rate. Its current rate extends through August 2011. 
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Montana 
Women’s Prison 


This section contains statistical information related to offenders 
in the women’s prison. 


Top 15 Crimes of Incarcerated Females 
7/19/2010 
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OMIS data extracted 7/19/2010 


The most common crimes among inmates at Montana Women’s Prison have changed little in the past two years. In 2010, 
the top four offenses, in order of frequency, were forgery, drug possession, theft and writing bad checks. Two years ago, 
the top four in order were drug possession, theft, forgery and bad-check writing. 


Felony drunken driving moved from seventh to fifth since 2008, and deliberate homicide climbed from 13th to the ninth 
most common offense. 


Eight of the 10 most-common offenses were nonviolent crimes. 


Conviction Profile Snapshot of Incarcerated Females 
July 19, 2010 


= One Nonviolent Conviction 


= Two or More Nonviolent 


Convictions 


= One Violent Conviction 


= Two or More Violent 


Convictions 


= One or More Violent 
Convictions and One or More 
Nonviolent Convictions 


Montana Women’s Prison is being used less for offenders committing non violent crimes. In 2008, about 78 percent of the 
inmates were sent there for nonviolent offenses. In 2010, the number was 70 percent. Four years earlier, 81 percent of the 
inmates were sentenced for nonviolent crimes. 


Still, two-thirds of all inmates at the prison have committed multiple crimes, either violent or nonviolent. 
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Female Average Length of Prison Stay 
by Sexual, Violent & Non-Sexual/Violent Status 


FY2006-2010 
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Sexual and Violent Offenses are defined on the Department of Justice Sexual and Violent Offender Registry Web Site 
OMIS data extracted 7/26/2010 


Inmates released from Montana Women’s Prison in fiscal year 2010 had stayed an average of 15% months, or about 6% 
months longer than those discharged five years earlier and three months longer than those released in 2009. 


Violent offenders released in FY2010 stayed an average of three months longer in prison than did nonviolent offenders. 


The dramatic fluctuations in average lengths of stay for some offenders reflect the fact that the relatively small population 
of inmates at the prison can be affected by only a few cases. 


Female Prison Population by Age Group 
FY2006-2010 
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MWP Chemical Dependency Treatment Completions 
FY2006-2010 
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Staff Services 


This section contains statistical information related to 
Department of Corrections employees and the investigations 
and legal services bureaus. 


DOC Employees by Ethnicity and Job Category 
June 30, 2010 
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DOC Employees by Gender and Job Category 


June 30, 2010 
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DOC Turnover Rate 


FY2006-2010 


14.2% 


Age of DOC Employees 


FY2008 and FY2010 
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Annual Growth in FTE and Offender Population 
FY2006-2010 


Offenders 


The annual rate of growth in the total offender population supervised by the Department of Corrections and the yearly 
percentage increase in the number of full-time employees during the past five years are nearly identical. The workforce 
grew by 3.6 percent annually during that time and the offender population increased 3.5 percent annually. 
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Annual Training Hours & Participants 
FY2006-2010 


=Hours = Participants 


Number of Training Manuals Printed/Ordered and Distributed 
FY2010 
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Annual Number of New Legal Cases Opened 
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Pending DOC Litigation by Type 


CY2009 
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Annual DOC Cases Filed by Powell County Attorney 
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The Department of Corrections contracts with the Powell County attorney’s office for assistance in prosecuting cases that 
involve offenders supervised by the department. 


In the past 4% calendar years, the office filed an average of 51 cases annually. Only two of those resulted in trials, one in 
2006 alleging an inmate possessed a deadly weapon and another in 2008 involving an inmate charged with riot and criminal 
mischief. 


Most of the filings (81 percent) during the time period were escape or extradition cases. On average, about 56 percent of 
annual cases were instances where an offender was charged with escape and almost one out of every four cases were 
extraditions. 


In all 126 cases where plea bargains were reached, the sentences conformed to the plea agreements and 39 of those 
sentences (31 percent) involved terms concurrent with existing sentences. 


Most Common Types of DOC Cases 
Filed by Powell County Attorney 


CY2006-2010 


2006 2008 


mEscapes** = Extraditions 
* Through first half of 2010 
** Almost allescapes are walkways from prerelease centers. 


Number of Concurrent Sentences in DOC Cases 


Filed by Powell County Attorney 
CY2006-2010 


2006 
*Through first half of 2010 


Incident Reports by Type - Montana State Prison 


CY2009 


Use of Force 


Inmate Incident 
35% 


Security 
23% 


The Investigations Bureau in the Staff Services Division is responsible for investigating allegations and incidents involving 
offenders and/or staff at correctional facilities in Montana. Montana State Prison, as the state’s largest correctional facility, 
demands much of the bureau staff’s time. In 2009, the prison had 3,361 incident reports filed. One out of every 10 involved 
an assault of some kind. Eighty-three of the reports dealt with use of force required by staff. 


One of the bureau’s responsibilities is the monitoring of inmate phone calls from Montana State Prison. Page I-10 shows 
the volume of calls exceeded 600,000 in each of the past two calendar years. Inmates made an average of 1,774 phone calls 
daily during 2009. 


Use of Force Incidents - Montana State Prison 
CY2005-2009 


Assaults by Type - Montana State Prison 
CY2005-2009 
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Inmate Phone Calls - Montana State Prison 
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Annual Workers Comp Insurance Premiums Paid 
FY2006-2010 
$2,500,000 


$2,310,551 $2,272,363 


$2,006,559 $1,961,830 


$2,000,000 
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$1,000,000 
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The Department of Corrections has made a concerted effort to reduce workers’ compensation insurance claims for 
employees’ on-the-job injuries. The agency’s annual premium declined by $38,188 in fiscal year 2010 and will decrease 
another $473,000 in fiscal 2011 as a result of fewer and less-severe injury claims. 


Annual claims payments remained fairly steady during the past five years, with the exception of 2008 (see page I-13) when 
a bus carrying staff to work at Montana State Prison struck a deer and crashed, resulting in one death and numerous injuries. 
The department had contracted with the bus service to provide transportation for employees living in Butte and Anaconda, 
as a means of mitigating the high price of commuting. 
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Annual Workers Comp Claims Filed 
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Annual Workers Comp Claim Payments 
FY 2006-2010 
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Youth Services 


This section contains statistical information related to juvenile 
offenders and the services available 
in juvenile correctional programs. 


3-year Average Annual Juvenile Recidivism Rates 


by Facility and Reason 
FY2008-2010 


Pine Hills Riverside 


= New Crimes = Total Rate (including technical violations) 


Recidivism 


Recidivism measures the rates at which juvenile offenders return for either a new crime or a technical violation of conditions 
imposed on their community placement. No national juvenile recidivism figure exists because juvenile justice systems vary 
so much among the states, according to a 2006 report by the U.S. Department of Justice’s Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. However, a review of some other states’ juvenile recidivism rates shows Montana’s is among the 
lowest. A 2005 report indicated Washington state’s rates were 72 percent for females and 77 percent for males. Another 
2005 report showed a 45 percent recidivism rate in North Carolina, Virginia had a 47 percent rate in a 2008 report and 
Delaware was at 44 percent in a 2007 report. A 2004 report said the Oregon rate for juveniles was 32 percent. 


Admissions and Length of Stay 


Both admissions and lengths of stay at Montana’s two secure juvenile facilities were down in fiscal year 2010. Admissions 
at Pine Hills Youth Correctional Facility (males) decreased almost 9 percent from the year before and dropped nearly 16 
percent at Riverside Youth Correctional Facility (females). The average length of stay at Pine Hills declined 11 percent from 
2009 and 29 percent since 2008. The average stay at Riverside decreased 21 percent from 2009 and almost 48 percent since 
2008. 


Annual Juvenile Admissions to Secure Care 
FY2006-2010 


Male/Female Juvenile Average Length of Stay 
in Secure Care 
FY2006-2010 


Recovered Contributions by Type 
FY2006-2010 
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The state collects money from offenders’ families to help offset the costs of their incarceration or participation in programs 
and services. The money comes from parental contributions and Social Security benefits. While the latter payments have 
remained fairly constant over the past five years, parental contributions decreased 42 percent, reflecting the declines in the 
number of admissions and shorter lengths of stay. 
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Youth in Restitution & Community Service Programs 
Pine Hills Youth Correctional Facility 
FY2006-2010 


= Youth in Restitution Program = Youth in Community Service Program 


Youth in Restitution & Community Service Programs 
Riverside Youth Correctional Facility 
FY2006-2010 


NOTE: Restitution program started in FY2008; number of youth in ‘ eae : 7 : 
community service program not available before FY2010. = Youth in Restitution Program = Youth in Community Service Program 


Restitution Payments & Community Service Hours 
Pine Hills Youth Correctional Facility 
FY2006-2010 


$36,041 


= Restitution Paid = Community Service Hours Worked 


Restitution Payments & Community Service Hours 
Riverside Youth Correctional Facility 
FY2006-2010 


NOTE: Newrestitution program started in FY2009. = Restitution Paid = Community Service Hours Worked 


Annual Diplomas & GEDs Awarded at Pine Hills 


FY2006-2010 


=Diploma =GED 


Annual Diplomas & GEDs Awarded at Riverside 
FY2006-2010 


=Diploma =GED 


Diplomas, GEDs, Educational Achievement 
Youth Community Corrections 
FY2006-2010 


2008 2009 
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Annual Youth Placements by Program* 
FY2006-FY2010 
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*Includes youths on probation and parole. Numbers represent youths in a placement for all or part each fiscal year, so some 
youths are counted more than once as they moved from program to program within the same year. 


Outcome of All Youth Leaving Pine Hills 
FY 2005-2009 


While slightly more than 7 percent of juveniles leaving Pine Hills were later admitted to prison during this five-year period, 
one of the most challenging populations — sex offenders — had no recidivism during the three-year period, fiscal years 
2008-2010. 
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